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“Teachers of French have been | COMPANY 
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They have wanted a grammar treat- 
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Année de separate science to be learned at the New York 
Besureis beginning and seldom applied after- a 
¢ ward. Mr. Bovée uses phonetics Cricago 
with common sense and authority and 
drives his points home by means of London 
varied and ingenious repetitions. ”’ 
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EL GIARDENO OF MARINO JONATA AGNONESE: 


\N IraLtIAN PoEM OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
INTRODUCTORY 
the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, among the earliest mon- 
iments of the Italian literature, is preserved in manuscript 
m entitled El Giardeno; its author was a certain friar from 
the town of Agnone, Marino Jonata. The poem is an imita- 
tion of the Divina Comedia; it was published in 1490, and is re- 
garded as one of the rarest “cimelia’’ of early Italian printing. 
Being well worthy of the attention of the studious, it is here repub- 
lished in part, together with an account of the manuscript, of the 
incunabulum, of the life of the author, and of the literary aspects of 
oem. Facsimiles of the manuscript and of the incunabulum are 
introduced throughout the work, and a bibliography is ap 


ppended 


CHAPTER |] 


THE MANUSCRIPT 

The manuscript of El Giardeno is marked No. XIII C 13; it 
measures 280 210 millimeters, and consists of 177 leaves of thick 
paper numbered only on the recto. The pagination is faulty. Leaf 
9 is followed by an unnumbered leaf, while the next leaf is num- 
bered 10; leaf 16 is followed by an unnumbered leaf, the next fol- 
lowing leaf being numbered 17; leaf 154 is followed by a leaf 
bearing also the number 154, and then comes leaf 155: after which 
the numbers, where they appear, are correct up to the final page; 
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Facsimile of the first page of the manuscript of El Giardeno, Codex XIII. 
C. 13. Leaf 1 recto. 
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the page-number, however, does not appear on all the leaves, not 
because they were not numbered, but because in several of them the 
number has been cut away by too close trimming on the part of the 
binder. The pagination then is anterior to the binding of the manu- 
script. It was not made by the author, for the script is different. 
It was made by someone who in numbering did not read the manu- 
script and consequently did not notice that some of the pages were 
missing. In fact, between the leaves numbered 2 and 3 there is 
missing in the manuscript a leaf which contained the end of the 
First Canto (from verse 133 to verse 165), and a considerable part 
of Canto II, Part One (from verse 7 through verse 114). Again, 
the numeration proceeds from leaf 4 to leaf 5, but here also a leaf is 
missing, which contained the end of Canto III (from verse 96 to 
160), and the beginning of Canto IV, Part One (from verse 1 
through verse 81). Similarly, the numeration passes from leaf 96 
to leaf 97, while in the manuscript a leaf containing the beginning 
of the First Canto, Part Three, must have been torn out between 
them; so also, two leaves which contained the end of the Twenty- 
sixth Canto and a part of the Twenty-seventh Canto, Part Three, 
are missing between leaves numbered 138 and 141. These last two 


pages must have been torn away after the manuscript was pag- 
inated. 


To sum up, the manuscript originally contained 184 leaves, not 
to speak of a small leaf bound in between leaves 86 and 87, of 
which something will be said later. 

The binding, up to a few years ago, was in sheepskin, without 
any cardboard or other lining. It was of a time a little posterior 
to that of the author. The sheepskin must have been a leaf of 
some old missal, apparently a palimpsest, since there could be de- 
ciphered on it, in Lombard script, some half faded fragments of a 
Hymn to the Angels. 

At a later date the old binding has been replaced by a new one; 
a regrettable barbarism, since thereby the student has been deprived 
of one of the most precious external elements for the history of 
the manuscript. 

This manuscript can not have been the one used by the printer 
since in the incunabulum there are no lacunae caused by the missing 
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Facsimile of the last page of Part Two and beginning of Part Three of th 
manuscript of El Giardeno, Codex XIII. C. 13. Leaf 96 verso. 
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Facsimile of the end of the second part of the incunabulum of El G 
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pages of the manuscript. Another copy must have been made of 
it between the author’s death and the time the book was printed, 
for the manuscript is entirely clean and neat, and bears no traces 
of having been handled by a compositor. Moreover, the one which 
was used by the printer must have been the work of a copyist, for 
there are differences in the orthography. 

The handwriting belongs to none of those scripts classified by 
palzographers under distinctive names. It is neither Gothic nor 
Roman, Lombard nor Italic. It is vertical; something between the 
printed type of the early incunabula and our modern “ round hand.” 
The writing is neat and accurate; the ink black, sometimes of a 
lighter shade, sometimes of a darker. Only the first lines of the 
terzinas have the initial letter in capital, a part of the initial char- 
acter in each case being done in black ink and a part in red. The 
titles of the cantos are rubricated throughout. The initial letter 
of each canto is large, written in carmine or in blue, or mixed of 
carmine and blue; and though these initials are not models of the 
art of the miniaturist, they are not lacking in a certain suggestion 
of merit. 

Not infrequently certain closely related words are found com- 
bined, such as prepositions with articles, articles with nouns, pro- 
nouns with verbs. For example. alloro for a loro; dun for di un, 
d’un; oltral for oltre al, oltr’al, oltra il, oltra’l; locchy for li occhy, 
Vocchy. 


The pages of the text are crowded with glosses, marginal notes, 
explanations, quotations, etc., frequently of such a length that they 
amount to more than the corresponding text itself. Generally in the 
text of the poem itself there are few abbreviations, only certain 
letters or syllables, such as r, the con, the d between vowels, being 
represented by special signs. Not so with the marginal notes, which 
are thorny with abbreviations, ligatures, reference marks, conven- 
tional signs, entire words represented by a single character; some- 
times leaving even the professional student of manuscripts in 
difficulty or doubt. The notes are composed exclusively in Latin. 

The manuscript is an autograph. Erasures and insertions are 
not infrequent. Sometimes an entire terzina has been added in the 
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margin (in Canta II, Part Two, two terzinas; in a canto dis- 

avowed by the author, after Canto XXV, Part Two, one terzina.) 
One might be tempted to say that these erasures and the added 

terzinas are the work of a copyist who, on being apprised of having 

committed an error or an omission, made erasures or additions, 

but the following case is in clear contradiction to such a hypothesis. 
At Canto XIII, Part One, the poet says: 


94 Non sia fidili ad infidil molesto 
tucte comun cose se zo non fosse 
dal contrary se farrebbe un pesto 
103 In recrear famelici fa lor mosse 
cal factor del tucto mica abbandona 
soi servi chel nutrica incarne et osse. 


Here the terza rima proceeds regularly fosse, mosse, osse, a 
sign that there is no discontinuity between the two terzinas; yet, 
between them there is an asterisk, and in the margin we find written 
with the same ink two more terzinas : 


97 Da carcer liberare sonno lor posse 
ali bon servi bon aiuto presta 
Sanzaltra aiuto li leva da fosse 
Cavali da quella cruda lor molesta 
tucte vincule li fa de membri scosse 
102 chel tornal tucto in corporal festa. 


That these last two terzinas were added later can be seen from 
the fact that the author, desiring to insert two terzinas between the 
two mentioned, was compelled to use the same rime (in -osse) as 
occurs in the second line of the first terzina, causing thus an ab- 
normal sequence, in respect to the terza rima, of six alternate verses ; 
a poor expedient, to which no one but the author would have had 
recourse. 

Something similar occurs in Canto II, Part Three, where be- 
tween two duly rimed terzinas three are added, causing the repeti- 
tion of the same rime at a brief interval, but not resulting in the 
faulty sequence of the previous example. 

Canto XV, Part One, ends, according to the rules of the terza 
rima, in y-s-y/s: yet we find, in the margin between this ending and 
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the title of the following canto, three more verses, two to complete a 
terzina, using the last verse of the canto as the first line of the 
terzina; the third to close the terza rima: y-s-y/s-w-s-/w. These 
last two cases plainly show that the additions were made by the 
author himself. 

We come now to the small extra leaf, spoken of above. 

Canto XXV, Part Two, ends with the verse: 


La serran cechi dove veder non vale 
after which we find written: 
Canto XXVI ove ioda la cita de Aquila. 


But the number XXI’J has been erased, and between leaves 86 
and 87 we find a small leaf bound in with the manuscript on which 
we see a mark 4- referring to a similar mark at the end of Canto 
XXV. Under this mark on the small inserted page we find intro- 
duced, in the same handwriting as that of the manuscript: 


+ Lassando questi duy canti dirrai qui ala fine. 


La seran cechi dove veder non vale 
pianto non giova de quel cocente stille. 
pero che se gastiga de colpa mortale 

Doli ad me tornar fa piu de mille 
che doler me non posso: et pure me dolgio 
vedendo tante accese crudel faville 

De cotal bructi che pur del mundo tolgio. 


pot segutta el canto XXVI 


O Maledecta prosapia diabolicha 
gente crodele de dio facta nimicha 


et cetera come seguita de socto 


Who other than the author would have been inclined to take 
such a liberty as to write “ Suppress these two cantos and begin 
again at such and such a point”? What copyist would have first 
copied two cantos, and then said: “ Never mind these two cantos’ 


Even if he had done so, it would have been while writing con- 
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secutively, without making use of a leaf apart; a consideration 
which reveals an afterthought in the mind of the author. 

It will be noted, on comparing the manuscript with the incunabu- 
lum (of which later), that this indication was faithfully followed 
by the author’s son in printing the book. In the original make-up of 
the manuscript there must have been two leaves in the place of this 
small leaf, for two mutilated fragments are left in the manuscript, 
the beginning of the Twenty-sixth Canto and the end of the Twenty- 
seventh Canto, which two fragments, together with what was 


4. j affani Du duy mnt. divay aq ala fine” 


- fezan cechs doue wedz no uale 
“y ‘ne glonm t - werte _ 
eo. ¢ oafhen relpn mottals 

at at tt td fa ah mille - 

d, dol ay he Prle.2 pT wi a 
mah tate acc crud fame e 
‘ coral bessets G pur A) muse tobe! 


i pry foqvivtn ensete xx; 


Maldcen Prvlapra diabelcba 
re crei\h, A re facta nermucha 
[re come fogre a forts: 


Facsimile of the small page interpolated between leaves 86 and 87 of the 
manuscript of El Giardeno, Codex XIII. C. 13. 


written on the two missing leaves, formed two full cantos. It must 
be believed that these two leaves were torn away by the author him- 
self and that in their place he inserted the small leaf. 

And this emendation he made perhaps on rereading his work 
when it was complete, inasmuch as the numbers of all the following 
cantos show an erasure, a corrected canto-number being in each case 
substituted for the old one. 

In writing Canto XVI, Part Three, the author becomes aware 
that he is making it too long, and he finds a remedy: between the 
two terzinas: 
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Multi son quilli che de tanto ben sarrena 
limosina fanno di for che son veduti 
la volunta dentro de cio prende pena 

Laltri son quilli dentellecti acuti 
che con largita con tal virtu sollacza 
et con beati seran poi trasuti 


which are perfect as to their rime and their thought, he makes a 
reference sign and writes on the margin the verse 
Che se trovan poy di quella perduti 
which coming after 
la volunta dentro de cio prende pena 
puts an end to the canto according to the rules of the terza rima. 
Then he writes the title of the Seventeenth Canto after which he 
introduces two more terzinas which he adapts, as to their rimes, to 
the terzina which he was composing, beginning : 
L’altri son quilli dentellecti acuti 
A similar case is found in Canto LXIV, after which the Sixty- 
fifth is inserted between it and the Sixty-sixth, with the use of 
the same expedient. 
The above considerations seem to leave no doubt as to the 
manuscript being an autograph. If so, it will not be denied that 


the marginal notes of which the manuscript is full, are not only 


autograph but written at the same time as the text, since not only 
is the identity of the handwriting evident, but also in several in- 
stances where the shade of the ink employed in the text varies, the 
ink used in the notes corresponds. 


CHAPTER I] 


THE INCUNABULUM 
In the numerous works which treat of the early stages of the 
art of printing in Italy are found many references to El Giardeno; 
but these mentions unfortunately are often very defective, involving 
the repetition, by one author after another, of various mistakes and 


omissions. 
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Within our present knowledge, only five copies of this incunabu- 


lum are preserved in the public libraries of the world, and none, so 


far as is known, in the private collections. The five copies in 


existence in the public libraries are: (1) One in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale (formerly Corsiniana) of Rome; (2) one in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale (formerly Palatina) of Florence; (3) one in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale (formerly Borbonica) of Naples, marked XI 
C. 22; (4) one ir. the Bibliothéque Mazarine, in Paris; (5) one in 
the Library of the British Museum. 

The printed book measures 278 X 202 millimeters; the paper is 
heavy, white (rather darkened by age) and bears as a watermark a 
hunting horn. The pages have neither numbers nor catch-word; 
they are printed in two columns of forty-eight lines each. The 
type, Roman Gothic, is clear and neat. The book has ninety-eight 
leaves with the signatures running from ato mn. All the quires are 
quaternions except c, c, h, k, which are ternions, and n which is 
quinternion. Only the first line cf each terzina begins with a 
capital letter. 

The recto of the first leaf shows a wood-engraving of 155 & 12 
millimeters, representing an archway in the form of an entrance to 
an enclosed garden. In the garden are plants with flowers and 
fruits. In the foreground of the picture and in a higher position 
is the figure of a man wearing long curled hair; he is dressed in a 
cloak with a big jewel on his breast, and holds in his right hand a 
bunch of lilies. On each side of him stand two figures of men: the 
one on the dexter side of the central figure also wears long curled 
lair, and wears a cap and a doublet. He has a bunch of lilies in his 
belt, and he holds in his left hand a bunch of stems with fruits. 
The man on the sinister side of the central figure has very short 
hair, and wears a cap and a doublet. He has a bunch of lilies in his 
left hand, while his right hand rests on the hilt of a short sword 
pendent from a girdle. Curiously enough the three men are differ- 
ently shod. The central figure has soft-skin boots reaching to the 
knee, the nian with the purse wears long pointed shoes, and the man 
with the sword wears sandals. 

Presumably the central figure is that of Marino Jonata, and the 
other two are two sons of his, of whom an account will be given in 
the chapter on the biography of the author. 
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Under the woodcut are printed the following verses: 


Hortulus iste tibi iam circum florida septus 
Poma feret fausti frondosus et ordine campi 
Puniceis inserta comis: fert munera multa 
Felices nardos felicia cynnama fructu. 

En dignas animosas rosas en pabula mentis 
Limpidioris, habesque timi fragrantia odore 
Cornaque que priscis alimenta dedere beatis 
Candida: mortali que sunt obnoxia fato 
Mentem pubescentem titillet inclita virtus. 
Hec lege quisquis ades hilaris meritisque decore 
Quem nova quem vivi delectant federa Christi. 


The first leaf after the woodcut contains a letter which begins : 


Sir Francisci Jonathe autoris geniti in opere pomarij figurative 
nuncupanti per nobilem et egregium’* virum Marinum Jonatham 
Anglonensem edito a seque castigato epistola ad lectorem. 


Cogitanti sepe mihi nobilem et egregium Marinum Jonatam An- 
glonensem genitorem nostrum colendissimum. Opus quidem laude 
dignum Cesarea non modo verumtamen pontificia pertractans summo 
ingenio ac studio edidisse: et fati munus priusquam id impressioni 
eiusque castigationi daretur sentienti explevisse. Ne vigilie labo- 
resque tanti studiosi et ingeniosi viri silentio preterirent ac immortale 
eius inter poctas quod perfecto ingenio non exiguo excubijs summis 
sibi perpetuum vendicavit per omnes mundi partes valeat illustrari. 
atque ad instruendam vitamque optime ducendam nobis et posteris 
divina forte inspiraratione impartiri dignatus est. gaudere fruique 
possimus. Id habere consonum omni conatu visum est per omnium 
anime et corporis voluptate utilitateque. Cum in eo vitanda am- 
plexandaque nos doceat et huic impressioni summa a me diligentia 
castigatum tradere non sum veritus. Accipite igitur iocunde hoc 
opus hac tempestate cetera recentoria auctoritate et dignitate moribus 
atque exemplis antecellens. Quibus autor patriam illustravit. to- 
tumque orbem replevit. Etenim non parum anime fructus et cor- 
poris voluptatis iocunditatisque capietis. habeatis hortor et rogo 
legatis eique die noctuque studeatis. Autori viro religiosissimo in- 
gentes gratias merito obnoxij referentes. 

1 The words or parts of words printed in italic type are missing in the copy 
of the Nazionale of Naples. They were at the end of lines, and have been worn 
away by time or use. The substitutions have been obtained from the Nazionale 
of Florence. 
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Proderet in lucem tam dignum tamque canorum 
Hoc Bernardinus ionata fecit opus 

Non prius ad lucem potuit producier istuc 
Auctoris quoniam mors inopina fuit 

In quo consulitur quantum natura peregit 
Et quo sit cunctis vita trahenda modo 

Hoc eme qui vitam contemnis ducere inertem 
Hoc eme qui vivens vir bonus esse cupis. 


At the head of the first page, recto, first column, we read: 


Comensa la prima parte del Giardeno compilato et composto 
dal Angionese Marino Jonatha al divoti et fideli Christiani de 
fugire l'eterna morte. Canto primo dove induce el Gipzo per sua 
guida. 


The poem ends with the seventh line of the first column of leaf 
ninety-five, recto, with the declaration: 


Finisce la tersa parte del Giardeno del Angionese dove e dicto 
de li gaudii di beati. A dio gratia et a la soa dolce matre Amen. 
Et fo complita de compilare a lanno del signore MCCCCLXV. al di 
xvii de iulio xiii indictione. Et fo scripta nel dicto anno et complita 


nel mese de Novembro. Jhesus Maria Amen. 
\ table of contents follows, at the end of which we read: 


inisce lo libro del Giardeno del Angionese stampato in Napoli 
Anno domini M.CCCC.Ixxxx. al xxviij de Junio. 


A woodcut follows which shows the distinctive mark—im- 
presa—of the printer, a vertical rectangle bearing a shield with the 
device of a knotty tree-trunk. In the upper part of the rectangle 
appears the name Cristianus Preller, who was the printer of the 
book.* 

2 There are also some other rare monuments of the works of this printer, 
namely : 

Officium beate mariae virginis, Naples, 1487, 1490, 1498. 

Breviarium capuanum, Capua (but Naples), 1480. 

Johannes Naso, Consuetudines Felicis Urbis Panhormi, Naples, 1496. 

Miracoli della gloriosa Vergine Maria, Naples, 1497. 











q Comenfa Ia prima parte del Siar 
deno copilato tcdpofto dal Angio 
nefe.Darino ponatha al diuotia fi, 
deli £viftiant de fugire leterna mot 
te. 


(Lanto primo done induce el Sip 
30 per fua guida. 


Cicto al ftremo del 
paflar de on mote 
El fol uelato 7 la 
luce afcofa 
‘hauédo ogniuno 
} trafcoxfo oltral po 
Nocteeraobfcurattenchiofa te 
icfolecto montato in timove 
dubitai al tucto douer qui far pofa 
Leuato dunche da me ogne furore 
in aero locchi deuotamente fiflt 
dondo la mente al fummo redétore 
O dio eterno diuotamente diffi 
ftendilatua mano ad me che pgo 
dal fango leuarme fiano tuoi miffi 
Jn darme tua luce no mi far nego 
a chio né pera in tal duro calle 
qual tu vidi oueamaro fo tfego 
Dipo ala terra dedi el mie fpalle 
cbel fol tomnaffe dubitufo ftaue 
che illuftraffe tucti monti % uallé 
Laffandati ponferi poi qui efdua 
la nocte trafcourendo fe fuo corfo 
apreflo di lei el di fe dimoftraua 
Como quilui che da tauan e morfo 
da nefpe da mofchoni 7 ferpentelli 
tal ftimulgto foftinenal mio dorfo 
6 alerimenti fi corcbon il sireHi 
mirando lor magiftro lor faguacta 
cé gratimore tando dauanto elli 
Ta! mia mente al tucto era rracta 
mirando diana fubito confortat 
como da maire chel figliol ellacta 
El mebri da terra prefto fu leuai 
no fenfa dubio prefi vn camino 
oue fenteri ne luce io trouai 
Tté credo che fortuna ne deftino 
ma foloal faluatore che né uclfe 
fo tomafle al ructo qui tapivo 











Za fcurtta datranti mefizto 
locchi uoiuédo vidivn gran piano 
tornai giociido ou prima me dolce 
Et quantiiche foffe dami arico ldtdo 
el camin trafconfi al piu gto pofecti 
ad uoler del ructi fenfi farme fano 
Quado giunto fui pn poco riftecti 
amirar me poflitra quela uerdura 
che tercto co gioia al cor mefi mectt 
piu de mille in mezo tal pianura 
odori fer arborfcelli fe miraua 
uera moftraua de gioctidita figura 
El mie ochi tra larbori uoltaua 
gente felice cd belli adomnamenti 
co gra fefteatal ombre dimoraua 
Dubituforeftaitra queltante genti 
~per faperalcun di quei chi poffe 
in ver di loro fui col paffi fpenti 
Parol qui fi faceua alte 1 grofle 
di cofe miidane el piu di fortuna 
fubito il penfo alco: mi percoffe 
4n ver quilui cbe mecho femp bruna 
auerla fecho infelice 1 torta 
diceua che mai nel mundo pna 
felicita n6 aueua ancho morta 
al cucto oppofita era uerfo lui 
fequir pero uoleus la fue forta 
Locchi volucua fe qui era quiftuy 
pero che cognito mecho era multo 
Kpto altri fia cé qualiicha alerni 
Et qnado ad pnoarbo: dedi el volto 
io el nidi giocundo 7 feftizare 
fui alora del primo timo: tolto 
Thon dubitai alloro ma propinquare 
dauanto me fialui me moftrai 
dedi fofta al mio duro andare 
Lui in me 7 io lui mirai 
ficut infantes cernit cius mater 
fenfa reftare alui cuff parlat 
Conqueror tect Nicolae dulets fra€ 
ut bene nofti obferuare ia denegas 
rce que fuere promiffe ter % quater 
ahemini me - ci tua méte pergas 
plurice diriffe amica mea fortuna 
modo fub umbra ipius fata pagae 
ual figno di ftelle o ner diluna 
4 ducto te aue ti prego mitbiara 
che femp erpulifti fua uefte bruns 














( finifce la prima parte del 
Siardeno del Angionefe 
a dio gratia tala {ua dol, 
ce matre Amen, 


@ Sequita la fecunda parte 
del dicto Siardeno ordinato 
dal Angione douetractad fu 
plicit) z pene intrinfeche 2 ex- 
trifecbe de dapnatt. Et primo 
de la largesa delinferno.Can 
to primo, 


Enfa vidi t ruma 
tra coi denti 
Pp cl nelmidan pela 
go la naue erocta 
elvclelaffate 2 gli 
farti fon lenti 
Eltimon dorme el véto pur abocta 
quelup che pora actéda p faluarfe 
anficbe vegna la defuiata bocta 
Quiluy che 06 voua dicio curarfe 
affocbato to:na da cotal vento 
pafto di focho trouara pop farfe 
E io ona eri cra difenfi lento 
de tante cofe ftupita prendendo 
1 pur de piu fapere ftaua attento 
Bla déna me volci col pulto piagédo 
facédoli figno di voler parlare 
lep me dice taci ca tintendo 
"Pare cb ona i prindt marauegliare 
che linferno lia pocho poter tenere 
tuctt pecbaturt che It vora andare 
Lha tel celo pleno fi vora vedere 
dicante clecte creatur beate 
magioz locbo voua linfero auere 
Pero che (era mulco piu el danate 
multo piu gra loco auer li bifogna 
chené ¢ ilcelo oue fono le faluate 
4mpoflibil po nel tuo cor fagogna 
che tal loco fub terra fia tronato 
intendi nd como quilui che fogna 
Sel cielo fia pleno di electi dato 
nd fentende de anguita plenitudie 


ma dicemo femp effer abitato 
Di gra dolce pleneza pulcritudine 
chomo di ftelle o fia di pefcel mare 
el mtido domini gran multitudine 
Se cerchi como tantomini deue {tare 
fi ub terra che ¢ pocha altuo parere 
in cio diui toi veri penfier dare 
Sel pfone chal pfente fi fol vedere 
eflendo infer la millefima parte 
appena ditera porebe tenere 
Lal cperation penfa po farte 
cha fe tuctomini ifemi fi trouerano 
quati fon (tati 7 fera in tal arte 
Forfe che tal numero né pafferdno 
a poter remplir la tera che evota 
c6 tucti lor copi che laffati dno 
La cécauita effer magioz fi nota 
che née la fupficie dela terra 
caperando dunche in fi facta rota 
Lucti danati cd ogne lor guerra 
che quatiicbe no fiai voftra vifta 
fono affap che in.cio né fierra 
Cedere che di munti fa gran lifta 
le multe aque che la terra copze 
el mométi di rerremoti far pifta 
Sra pfando linferno auer fi opre 
efler po deue di gran capacitate 
fecundo Bonauentura che cio fcop 
Ricbardo che ti vol far acho derate 
el danati dice ferano copfi 
che ftar porano in tal cOcauitate 
Lo cuctilor difecti a tucti lor pefi 
como formati fufferoin pna rota 
ache altucte deue effer offefi 
Qrueftalera rafone al pfente nota 
chelgi e vera 1nd pore fallire 
nd fia po nel tuo penfer pota 
Lhe fa tal profundita vora partre 
no efler capace di tante creature 
el vero diola pora piu amplire 
Ouer fe bifognara piu alcre cure 
crearla dinouo como primamete 
la creo 7 fela fenfaltre facture 
Bncho parte del agero fimilmente 
che dal gran diluuio fo occupata 
in terra couertira fubitamente 


Facsimile of the beginning of the second part of the incunabulum of El Giar- 


deno. 
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CHAPTER III 


BI0OGRAPHY OF MARINO JONATA 


As may be seen from the titles and the endings of each part of 


his poem, where the name Marino Ionata is always followed by the ad- 


jective Angionese (that is to say Agnonese, ‘a native of Agnone’), 
and also from the letter with which the author’s son accompanies the 
publication of the poem, MArtNo IoNATA was born in Agnone, a 
city in the Contado di Molise, Abbruzzi. We do not know the 
exact date of his birth, but it seems almost certain that he cannot 
have been born later than the year 1408, nor before the year 1400. 

On the eighth of November 1455 Ionata lost, as we shall see 
later, a three-year-old grand-daughter, the daughter of one of his 
sons. Let us suppose that this girl was the first child of the first 
son of the author. Assuming that the author and his son followed 
the accepted custom and did not marry before the canonical age of 
twenty-one; and that one year intervened between the marriage of 
the author and the birth of his first son and between the marriage of 
this son and the birth of the girl who died at the age of three years, 
we have twice twenty-one, twice one, and three, which makes forty- 
seven years. Subtracting forty-seven years from 1455, the date of 
the child's death, we shall see that the author cannot have been born 
later than the year 1408. 

Nor can he have been born before the year 1400. In his poem. 
Canto XX, Part Two, verses 76-82, the author says that in the year 
1463 his father died of a plague in Agnone. If we assume that 
his father also married at the age of twenty-one, that Marino was 
the first-born, that one year intervened from the father’s marriage 
to Marino’s birth, this would amount to twenty-two vears. Should 
Marino have been born in 1400, his father’s age when he died in 
1463 would have been eighty-five—a reasonable estimate of lon- 
gevity. The positing of Marino's birth in any year before 1400 
would increase the age of Marino’s father above eighty-five at the 
time of his death, a supposition not very probable. 

No data concerning Ionata’s life are available from any source; 
the only information is that contained in his poem, in the marginal 
notes, and in another work of Marino's to be spoken of later. 
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He had as his first teacher a learned man who in spite of being < 


gz 
priest did not lead a saintly life. Cf. Canto V, Part Two, verses 
52-57: 


Del to magistro primo non aver odito 
dalciaso dico che fo tucto mundano, etc. 
and in a note: 

Dicit de Alciaso Anglonense qui fuit presbiter et doctus scien- 
ziatus et primus magister actoris. Erat autem dives rebus mundanis 
quibus totus deditus erat, predicabat populo aliquid sed opere opera- 
bat oppositum. Itaque pompis et divitiis cum femina et filiis mun- 
danus erat et non religiosus. In quibus permanens finem comple- 
vit. 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out that the discipline in the 
schools must have been at that time much more severe than at 
present, and pupils much more afraid of their teachers than they 
are now, if we are to believe what our author says in Canto I, Part 
One, verses 25-27: 

Non altrimenti se torcon li zitelli 
mirando lo magistro lor saguacta 


con gran timore vando davanto elli. 


In 1434, when already married, he became a professed tertiary 
of the Order of Saint Francis. These tertiaries might marry and 
live as laymen, being only subject to certain rules of the order. 
Both men and women were admitted to membership. 

In Canto IX, Part One, verses 34—38, Death, admonishing the 
author, says: 


Volgi nel ordine li toi di fenire 
nel qual ti trovi ad prifission legato 
dico del terzo del qual non te pentire 
Pero che e dala chiesa approvato 
ove sonno donne e homin assay. 
[It was a great man, one of the best known saints of the Catholic 
Church, Saint John of Capestran, who conferred on him the scap- 
ular. 


In Canto XI. Part One, verses 136-138, Death says: 
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Lonanti vedere del bon capestrano 
Johanni che te fe de pompa spolgiare 
vede el bon sole dimorar soprano. 


And in a note: 


Quia ab eo indutus fuit ad tertium ordinem sancti Francisci in 
anno domini MCCCCXXNIIII. 

On the twenty-sixth of February 1443 Ionata was in Naples, 
where he was present at the triumphal entrance of King Alfonso of 
Aragon. 


In Canto VII, Part One, verses 70-84, Death declares: 


Non chomo Alfonso re che tu say 
in Napoli riceppe il triunfale 
del qual magiore tu mirasti may. 


Here there is a lengthy note describing with the utmost minute- 
ness Alfonso’s triumph, and ending: 


“Et hoc in anno domini MCCCCXXXXIII die martis xxvi mensis 
februarij: VI indictione. Ego autem qui librum compilavi et com- 
posui in dicta Civitate tunc presens fui et predicta propriis oculis 
vidi. (Cf. note in loc. cit.) 

In the month of December 1450 Ionata was in Rome, perhaps to 
attend the Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Nicholas V ; and on the nine- 
teenth of said month he was himself a witness of the unfortunate 
event by which so many people met an untimely death on the Bridge 
of Castel Sant’ Angelo through the rash fury of an unruly mule. 

In Canto VIII, Part One, verses 140-145, the author says: 


vedo li morti sopra del gran ponte 

de animali et de vire et de spose 
Ad uno ne a duy se guasto la fronte 

assay s’affocao jovene et vecchio 

nel jubileo a roma sensa conte 
Gran parte ne vidi, etc. 


And in a note: 


Hic dicit de mortuis qui suffocati fuerunt: Rome: in ponte 
Sancti Angeli: in anno jubiley MCCCCL. die xviiii decembris 
etc. . . Me tunc in romana urbe existente, et maximam partem 
ipsorum occisorum vidente. (Cf. note in loc. cit.) 
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Ionata was twice married. The exact date of his first marriage 
is unknown, but it must have been about the year 1429 from what 
has been shown in discussing his birth, and from the fact that when 


he became a tertiary in 1434 he was already married. What is 


certain is that on the twenty-fourth of March 1455 he lost his first 
wife, whose name was Litia. 
In Canto VIII, Part One, verses 124-127, the author, speaking 
to Death, says: 
Or da un canto gia me ay percosso 
che la mia sposa e da te portata 
et dolendome doler non me posso. 


And ina note: 
Dicit de Litia eius legitima uxore que obiit anno domini 
MCCCCLY die XXIIIT martij. 
He did not, however, long remain a widower. In Canto IX, 
Part One, verses 39-41, Death, speaking to him, had said: 
el matrimonio te e confirmato 


Nel qual tu novamente restarray. 
firmamente in luy con vero amore. 


And in a note: 
Dicit de secundo matrimonio quod primodum contraxit 
\gain in Canto X, Part One, verses 8-9, Death, speaking to him, 
Says: 
te dico tornaray sanza molgere, 
che qui la portaro tra tante mole. 


And in the note: 

Hic predicit mortem sue secunde uxoris supra nominate. 

His second marriage must have taken place not long after the 
death of his first wife, for while Litia died on the seventh of March 
1455, his second wife died on September seventh 1456. 

In Canto XVI, Part One, verses 61-63, Death says: 

Ma non volere pero maravelgiarte 
se senza sposa sei ora rimasto 
como promisi farocte senza starte 
and in a note: 
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Hic dicit de morte sue secunde uxoris quam super predixit que 
obiit die septima mensis septembris MCCCCLVI. 

On the twenty-third of July 1463 he was in his native town 
when Alessandro Sforza, in the name of King Ferdinando, went 
to besiege Agnone, which had rebelled. Alessandro having taken 
Agnone, invited Marino to go to see him, but Marino out of pride 
would not go, altho he would have been advantaged by going. In 
the Sixth Canto, Part Two, verses 91-99, Death tells him: 


Alexandro con piacere et vulto sano 
vederte volse et non per dampnificarte 
quantuncha un poco te levo del grano 
Ma volse nel tuo riposo lassarte 
et tu superbo provedere non sapisti 
potendo allora piu giocundo farte 
Da luy chiamato responder non volisti 
col tosto capo volisti remanere 
con recchya surdo et con occhio mal vedisti. 
And the note: 


Iste fuit Alexander Sforsa de comitibus de Cotengiolis Magnus 
princeps, et strenuus armorum capitanus. Satis dilectus a suis. 
Venerat enim in adiutorium dicti Regis Ferdinandi. Fuit in ob- 
sidione contra Anglonum diebus tribus. Et cum in multo dampni- 
ficare potuisset Anglonum nichil sibi mali fecit. Solum a suis armi- 
geris parum de frumento in campis inventum asportatum est. Qui 
ibidem existens bene operaturum se obtulit pro statu et pace dicte 
terre. Ad quem ire et mictere Anglonenses renuerunt et hoc die 23 


a, 
julii 1463. Ad quem si Anglonenses misissent bonum eis evenisset. 


In the year 1463 there was an epidemic in Agnone, which played 
havoc with Marino's family, for he lost his father, a son, a daughter- 
in-law, a brother-in-law, and nephews or grandchildren. (We can- 
not say whether they were nephews or grandchildren, since in Italian 
the word nepoti, which the author uses, means either nephews or 
grandchildren. ) 

In Canto XX, Part Two, verses 76-80, Death says: 


Volci ad te cio fare ancho sentire 
chel patre te tolci nepoti et filioli 
ad nora et cognate feci cio patire 
Ad alcun de toi altri dedi dolo 
facendol privo de la lor cara famelgia, etc. 
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And in a note: 

Quia in dicto pestifero anno obierunt pater filius nepotes nurus 
et cognatus istius auctoris morbo epydimie. 

Marino had a brother by name Mariano, who was a priest. 


In Canto XXVI, Part One, verses 82-83, Death says: 
Vogli a me dice de zo confortare 


ne la sua volunta lo tuo mariano, etc. 
And ina note: 


Iste Marianus erat presbiter et germanus auctoris hujius operis, 


etc. 

Marino had no less than three children; one of them, whose 
name we do not know, died in the epidemic of 1463; the names of 
the other two were Francesco and Geronimo. 

Of the existence of Francesco we are informed by the father 
himself, in two passages of the poem. 

In Canto XII, Part Three, Death says: 


Quil e chiamato bono et car filgiolo 
che honor debito al suo padre porta 
como e lo tuo Francescho in te solo. 


And in a note: 

Iste Franciscus est filius actoris hujus operis satis in omnibus 
obediens patri, habens eum in summa reverentia et honore. 

This Francesco had a daughter who on the eighth of November 
1455 died, after falling from a high window. By this death 
Marino was greatly affected. 

In Canto VIII, Part One, verses 154—165, the author, speaking 
to Death, says: 

Oyme che de gran doli son coperto 
mirando il iudicio mecho inchiuso 
tucto per mio peccato vero e certo 

Chel nostro aversaro arrivo suso 
de mia casa levo una fantinella 
da un alto balcone la bucto giuso 

Innocente era quella figliolella 
chel secundo jorno techo la portasti 
avendo del capo tracte soe cervella 

Oyme morte como cio tu pensasti 
a tal figliola esser sci crudele 
che nisun peccato con ley trovasti 
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And in a note: 

Ista fuit filia Francisci, filii istius actoris qui loquitur, erat an- 
norum trium spetiosa nimis, cecidit in platea per quandam fenestram 
sue alte domus et mortua fuit infra horas XXIIII. In anno 
MCCCCLY. die VIII novembris. 

Of the existence of the other son Geronimo we have the follow- 
ing evidence. In the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples we find 
another manuscript by the same author, the title of which is lo Breve 


dell’Anima.* In it Marino in an introductory address says: 


1 The following is a transcript of the facsimile of the first page of the manu- 
script of Lo Breve dell’Anima, Codex XIII. F. 11. Leaf 80 verso. 
I. piu liberamente possa peccare e peccato mortale S. 4 Contrahere 
. matrimonio in casi vetati senza dispensatione e peccato mortale S. 2 C° 19° 
. Contrahere lo matrimonio in peccato mortale peccato mortale c. c. Con 
. trahere el matrimonio nascostamente e peccato mortale c. c. Tanto C° 16 
. quanto el matrimonio sta occulto sempre stanno in peccato mortale c. c. 
. Consumare el matrimonio nello tempo interdicto e peccato mortale c. 111: C. 
17 
. Rompere el matrimonio de futuro Del matrimonio de futuro c. 3. S. 1. 
. in caso non concesso e peccato mortale c. c. Usare el debito del 
. matrimonio fora del debito loco luna e laltro peccato mortale S. 1: 
. Come la donna non deve consentire allacti dissonesti bestiali 
. fore de justa accasone S. 2 Rompere o non rendere el debito 
2. etiamdio per zelo de castitate po essere peccato mortale S. 3 Rendere 
. el debito alo adultero publico po essere peccato mortale c. c. S. 2 
. Domandare el debito alo adultero publico po essere mortale 
. peccato. Chi non rende el debito requisito debitamente da 
. accasone al compangio de peccare mortalmente e peccato mortale 
7. eodem capitulo S. 5. Deo gratias Amen 
s. Qua comenza lo breve de llanima editum per Fratrem Ludo 
. vicum de Jonatha de Anglono ad utilitatem suorum filiorum 
. Cescuno christiano che se vole salvare et andare ad possedire 
. lafelicita de vita eterna e di bisogno fare lavolunta 
. de dio et ad im plire soa sacra lege, et observare quelle 
. cose che so necesarie ad salute, le quali deve omne uno sapere 
. Altramenti la ignorantia non excusa. Impero o cari et di 
. lecti mei filgioli Francisco et Jeronimo. Io vostro padre chia 
. mato da vuj Marino, pensanno ala salute de vostre anime 
. et in quello che sete tenuti como bonj et verj christianj. Avendove 
. legitimamente nela mia juventute generati, ora in vecchiecza 
. desideranno siate dal dolce dio nela soa volunta regene 
. rati. Aczo che como in carne ce semo nel presente mundo ve 
. duti ce vedamo in semj in vita eterna, et possedamo quella 
. dolce et beata requie et felicita de sempre vedere et laudare lalto 
. et glorioso creatore, me so studiato retrare le infrascripte cose 
. molto necessarie ad salute et con quanta brevita posso farvene 
. notizia. Aczo che sapendole le possate observare, et guardarve 
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Impero, 0, cari et dilecti mei filgioli Francisco et Jeronimo. Io 
vostro patre chiamato da vuj Marino; pensanno ala salute de vostre 
anime et in quello che sete tenuti como bonj et verj christiani. 
Avendove legitimamente nela mia juventute generati, ora in vec- 
chiecza desideranno siate dal dolce dio ne la soa volunta regenerati, 
ere. 

From this address we learn that in his old age two sons were 
living when he wrote lo Breve dell’ Anima; but there is in the address 
a phrase which at first sight strikes the reader. The phrase is: “Io 
vostro padre chiamato da vuj Marino.” Was he called otherwise 
by other people who were not his sons?—He was. At the time 
when Marino wrote lo Breve dell’Anima he was a Franciscan friar. 

It is known that when a layman becomes a friar he changes his 
namie, and we have in this fact a direct proof of the change of state 
of the writer of El Giardeno. In fact the new work begins in this 
Way: 

Qua comenza, lo breve de Ilanima editum per fratrem ludovicum 
de Jonatha de Anglono, ad utilitatem suorum filiorum. 

When accordingly, after some explanations, the author, as we 
have seen, says: 

Impero, o, cari et dilecti mei filgioli Francisco et Jeronimo. Io 
vostro patre chiamato da vuj Marino etc. 
we have in these words the most direct and certain proof of his 
change of condition, 

Perhaps, though already married, he had for a long time cher- 
ished the intention of becoming a friar, because in Canto IX, Part 
One, verses 34-35, 39-44, 46-49, Death, speaking to him, says: 


34 Volgi nel ordine li toi di fenire 
nel qual ti trovi ad prifission legato 


39 el matrimonio te. e. confirmato 
Nel quale tu novamente restarray 


firmandote in luy con vero amore 

fin che in altro modo ti trovaray 
In lwy te ferma che dal cuy honore 

di tal bactalgia poray portar Marino. 


Quantunche sci del mundo peregrino 
et con la mente un poco alienato 
farte poy allalta gratia vicino. 
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Perhaps the author even foresaw the gossip that his wearing the 
brown cloth would cause, since again in Canto IX, Part One. verses 
64-68, Death tells him: 


Et in tucto quel vocato si da luy 
humil resta ad ubedir le terno 
et non curar lo sparlar ne fa altruy 
Lalengua assay portane alinferno 
piu chel talgio de la volvente spada. 


And in fact the author, not fearing the gossip of the people, 
became a friar, taking in the Franciscan order the name of Frater 
Ludovicus de, Jonata de Anglono. 


When did he become a friar?—We do not know. Certainly it 


was after the twenty-third of July 1463, for, if Alessandro Sforza 
invited him as perhaps one of the prominent barons of the place; if 
he stubbornly refused to present himself to the representative of the 
king although he might have received advantages from this visit; if 
a certain quantity of wheat was taken from his lands; then the con- 
clusion would be that he had some temporal property, importance 
and power which he would not have had if he had been a friar, 
since Franciscan friars could not hold worldly possessions; and he 
had two living sons who would have inherited his properties when 
he became a friar. 

And he could not have become a friar until after the seventeenth 
of July 1465, for he finished writing El Giardeno precisely on that 
day ; and while in El Giardeno it is stated that the poem was written 
by Marino Jonatha Angionese, which means that he was not yet a 
friar, lo Breve dell’Anima is said to be editum per Fratrem Ludo- 
vicum de Jonatha de Anglono, which means that he was already a 
friar. 

At what time he wrote the poem we do not know; the only 
thing we are certain of is that the poem was actually ended on the 
seventeenth of July 1465, for on the last page of the manuscript, 
leaf 174 verso, we read: 

Fenisce la terza parte del Giardeno del Angionese dove e dicto 
deli gaudij de beati. A dio grazia et ala soa dolce matre. Amen. 


Et fo complita alanno del Signore MCCCCLXV. al di XVII de 
Julio. XIII Indictione. 
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We know also that he was urged by Antonio Valignano, bishop 
of Chieti, to continue and finish his poem, as we read in Canto VIII, 


Part Three. Here Death says: 


De Colantonio plin dogne virtute 
te ricorda episcopo theatino, etc. 


And in a note: 


Iste fuit Colantonius episcopus Theatinus moribus et scientia 
plenus qui satis confortavit auctorem ut presens opus ad finem 
duceret. 

When did our author die? We have seen that the poem was 
completed on the seventeenth of July 1465, and that the printing 
of the incunabulum was finished on the twenty-third of June 1490. 

Marino then must have died during this period. We are in- 
clined however to believe that the death must have happened nearer 
to the second date than to the first, for the following reason. 

At the beginning (or end) of the incunabulum we have seen 
there is a letter of Francesco, the son of the author, stating the 
reasons why he has published his father’s poem; this letter ends with 
four distichs which read: 


Proderet in lucem tam dignum tamque canorum 
Hoc Bernardinus ionata fecit opus 

Non prius ad lucem potuit producier istuc 
Auctoris quoniam mors inopina fuit, etc. 


From the above lines we see that the book had not been pub- 
lished before, owing to the sudden death of the author. If we add 
to this consideration the fact that after the seventeenth of July, 
1465, he had become a friar, and that he had written lo Breve 
dell’ Anima and other works, among them all of Codex XIII. F. 11, 
about the worship of the Virgin Mary, which would have re- 
quired considerable time, we shall be inclined to approach nearer to 
the year 1490 as the date of his death. 


2 The following is a transcript of the facsimile of the last leaf of the manu- 
script of Lo Breve dell’Anima, Codex XIII. F. 11. Leaf —. 
1. sera fugito. E sempre ce sara iocundita senza tristitia. Unita senza 
2. divisione. Sanctita senza fastidio. Perpetuita senza tedio. Ad 
3. mirabile formosita et belleza. Florida ioventute. Charita incom 
4. mutabile. Odore suavissimo. Summa et alta liberta. Grande et 
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That before dying he wrote other works besides El Giardeno 
we have strong proofs, not only in lo Breve dell’ Anima but also in 
the letter mentioned above. In the body of this letter the son says: 


Accipite igitur iocunde hoc opus hac tempestate cetera recentoria 
auctoritate et dignitate moribus atque exemplis antecellens. Quibus 
autor suam patriam illustravit, totumque orbem replevit. Etc. 


We do not know much about Marino’s family; but through 
diligent researches in libraries and archives we are able to give some 
information as to his condition and that of his family. The latter 


. excelsa dignita. Securita et riposo et tranquillita invariabile 

. Et omne bene che se dilecta pero che vedera chiaramente lo omnipotente 

. et glorioso dio eterno el benedecto suo filgiolo segnore nostro Yehsu Christo 

. et la soa dulcissima madre vergine gloriosa Maria et tucty 

. Sancti et beati del paradiso. Et diventa et fase citadino et domestico 

. dela celestial corte. Et tale anima da gaudio et alegreza non solamente 

. ad se ma ad tucti langeli et spiriti beati. Et pero e multo da temere 

. che non se disprezze et perda tanto bene che dio sta parato dar al anima 

. da lui creata. Devese percio sempre luy pregare se degne prestarece 

. gratia observare le cose predicte et fare et adimplire tutta soa vo 

. lunta, perocche senza suo aiuto non se po fare cosa alcuna. loqual 

. aiuto et gratia ce presta et degna ipso glorioso et benigno dio per soa 

. infinita misericordia et pieta. Lo quale sia sempre laudato, honorato, 

. glorificato et benedicto. In secula seculorum. Amen. Qui feni- 

. sce lobreve delanima ad honorem gloriam et laudem de Yehsu Christo Amen 

. seguita como la nostra donna Vergine maria devemo sempre 

. tenere per nostra advocata. 

. O creatura che omne tuo bene hay dal do!ce et bone dio tuo creatore, cognosci 
et prendi 

. et teni per toa advocata la benigna et gratiosa regina 

. de li celi et de laterra et de tucte cose create, che sostate, et so, 

. et seranno. Cioe quella amerosa et dolce donna Maria, sancta 

. de li sancti, et Regina de le vergini, filgiola, sposa et madre de dio. 

. Questa e quella che dali sancti Angeli et spiriti beati fo honorata 

. desiderata, annunciata et laudata. Questa e quella che da 

. lanime de sancti padri che er ano nel limbo tanto fo desiderata etaspec- 

. tata. Questa e quella che fo avuta et tenuta in grande reverentia 

. et honore dali sancti apostoli, evangelisti, martiri, confexori, vergini, 

. vedove e beati. Et per lei anno receputa omne perfecta luce 

. et gratia et preservati in sanctita et gloria. Questa e quella sanctissima 

. donna che co a de tucte laltre creature, trasse et fece 

. venire ladevina potesta nel suo ventre. Questa e quello 

. illuminato vascello, templo, et sacrario del Spiritu Sancto. Questa e 

. quella donna senza laquale nisuna creatura mai se salvao, ne 

. se salvara in pero che aperse ley laporta del paradiso. Questa e 

. quella per la quale se sconfige et descacia ledemonia, perocche nel suo 
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must have been noble, rich, learned. In fact, in the Archivii di 
Stato per le Provincie Meridionali in Naples, we find: 


Tomus Primus Repertorii Provinciae Terrae Laboris et Comita- 
tus Molisii de anno circiter 1420 usque ad 1603. 

Fol. 339 verso. ... In anno 1469. Re ferrante confirmo a 
Cola de Jonata de Isernia li Casali di Palata, Taverna, Santa Justa, 
e Santo Clemente siti nel Contato di Molise con integro loro stato, 
et un annua provisione di 11 onze sopra la Bagliva d’Insernia, Ut in 
Privilegiorum Squarcia folij. 

Fol 299. ... In anno 1482... . et etiam che habbiano da 
pagare a Cola da Castanea Barone di Sessano, a Francisco Tofanisco 
et ad Ottaviano de Jonatha di detta Isernia quelli che ad essi man- 
casse d’esigerne. 

Cedola di Tesoreria Settembre 1506 fol. 46 verso, indice delle 
cedole fol. T&2. 

Cola de Jonata d’Isernia per lo rilevio per morte de quondam 
Ott. suo padre per li feudi di Palata Taverna Santa Justa e Santo 
Clemente in Contado di Molise Ducati 13, 3, 10. 

In a book Delle citta d’Italia e sue isole adjacenti—compendiose 
notizie—sacre, profane—compilate da Cesare Orlandi—Patrizio di 
Fermo, di Atri, e di citta della Pieve, accademico augusto. Dedi- 
cato alla santita di N.S.—Clemente XIV—Tomo Primo—In Peru- 
gia, MDCCLXX—Nella Stamperia Augusta presso Mario Riginaldi 
Con licenza de’superiori, we find at page 139; De Gionata de’ Baroni 
del Royo, estinta. 

The documents related above and the fact that Alessandro Sforza 
when besieging Agnone sent for Marino (see Canto VI, Part Two, 
verses 9I—99, and note) show that his family was of feudal ‘status 
and in high consideration. 

That Jonatha’s family was a rich one cannot be doubted. The 
lands and fees of which they were possessed (as we have seen in the 
previous documents); the fact that Sforza’s Companies when be- 
sieging Agnone took from his fields a part of his wheat (cf. Canto 
VI, Part Two, verses 91-99, and note); the fact that he used to 
travel on great occasions and be present at important events such 
as the Jubilee of Pope Nicholas V in 1450 (cf. Canto VIII, Part 
One, verses 140-145, and note) and the triumph of King Alfonso 
(cf. Canto VII, Part One, verses 70-87, and note) ; the fact that 


Marino used to live in a high palace in a square of the city (cf. 
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Canto VIII, Part One, verses 157-159, and note) ; and the fact itself 
that his poem was printed at the expense of his family,—all shows 
beyond any question that his family must have been provided with 
ample means. 


As for learning, we might almost say that it was a family en- 
dowment. Marino had, as we have seen, a brother by name Mariano. 
We find Mariano’s name in a manuscript which is also preserved in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples and is marked VIII D 59.* It 
is a treatise on medicine, which begins: 


Spiritus sanctus adsit nobis gratia 
liber dompni Marianj Jonathe de Anglono 


Besides this Francesco, Marino’s son, of whom we have spoken, 
and whom, following the chronological order, we will call Francesco 
the second, there was in Jonatha’s family another Francesco, arch- 


3 The following is a transcript of the first page of the manuscript of Tractatus 

Medicinae, Codex VIII. D. 59. Leaf 1 recto. 

1. Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis gratia 
Liber domini Mariani Jonathe de Anglono 
Sahaphatin accidit pueris et forte accidit in facie 
et capite. et generatio eius est propter multitudinem san 
guinis et humiditatem cutis. et signa eius sunt vulnera 
parva ex quibus exit humor qui spargitur in facie et in ca 
pite et cum eis accidit pruritus. Quare puer vigilat 
. et plangit. et conqueritur. Et incipe in eorum cura cor 
. rigendo cibum nutricis. Deinde tonde caput syletro- 
. deinde suppone folia attriplicis quoniam forte curatur 
. propter hoc tantum. quia illa folia sugunt venenum. aut po- 
. ne super istud unguentum. valens ad sahaphatin que 
. accidit in capitibus puerorum. Recipe ceruse litargi 
. ri. ana. drachmae. quinque. liscivii. vinum drachma altera uncie iij. olei. ro- 

sarum 

i. cere. uncia. .i. liquefiat cera cum aqua. oleo. rosarum terantur 
. medicine. et conficiantur cum vitello duorum ovorum as 
. sis. deinde unge cum eo caput pueri 
. Axio que dicitur favositas in illis est species que dicitur 
. Sahaphatin. et tunc super vulnera apparent quasi 
. squame. et scalpitur cutis cum magno pruritu 
. et eliquet ex eis quasi mel. Cura eius est ut cotidie 
. radatur caput eius. et abluatur cum aqua mentastri ma 
. jorane et saiuregie. Deinde ungatur cum isto un 
. guento Recipe-litargirii. ceruse. ana. aur. sulphuris 
. argenti vivi. aur .i. olei. rosarum. auri. i. acca per .. . .i. 
. conficiantur et misceantur. cum olio. rosarum. et aceto. donec 
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Facsimile of the first page of the manuscript of Tractatus Medicinae, Codex 
VIIL. D. 50. Leaf 1 recto. 
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priest of Agnone, whom we will call Francesco the first, who 
possessed or rather wrote a treatise on logic which he presented 
to Bernardino de Jonatha. 

In fact, there is another manuscript, marked V H 112, also in 


x, 


the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, in the first page of which we 


read: 


Franciscus Jonatha Archipresbiter Anglonj donavit suo Ber- 
nardino de Anglono pro anima sua. 


4 Transcript of the first page of the manuscript of Tractatus de Logica, Codex 
V. H. 112. Leaf 1 recto. 
Franciscus Jonatha Archipresbiter Angloni donavit suo Bernardino de An- 
glono pro anima sua. 
1. Cospiciens in circuitu librorum 
2. magnitudinem 
3. studentium tedium costituentem in 
. animo nec non et aliorum Inimiam brevitatem 
;. quibus nulla fere est annexa doctrina 
. Ideo volens medium retinere utriusque 
. Sapiens extremi compendium utile conscrip- 
. Si iuvenibus pluribus divisum tractantibus. Quorum 
. Primus summularum ostendit notiam Secundus 
. suppositionum declarat materiam. Tertius consequentiarum 
. ostendit doctrinam. Quartus terminorum istruit 
. vim probativam. Quintus ligandi regulam docet obli- 
. gativam. Sextus solvendi insolubilia dat artem 
. et viam. Septimus contra primum obicit solutionem 
. aédendo responsivam. Octavus vero ipsum fortificat 
. pér rationem argumentorum. Quia ergo doctrina quecumque 
. a communiori sumat exordium ut ait philosophus in proemio phi 
. sicorum. Ideo tractatus primus sit terminus diffiniens. Inci- 
. pit apriori Terminus est signum orationis costitutivum 
. Terminus est signum orationis costitutivum ut pars 
. propinqua eiusdem/ Sicut li homo/ et li animal/. 
. Et notanter dicitur pars propinqua. quia oratio habet 
. partes propinquas et remotas. Propinqua vocatur 
. dictio/ Remota vero lictera vel sillaba illius. Igitur dictio est 
. terminus et non lictera vel sillaba illius. 
. Prima divisio est ista: quod terminorum quidam est per se 
significativus. quidam vero non. Terminus per se 
. significativus est qui per se sumptus. aliquid representat. ut 
. homo vel animal. Terminus vero non per se significativus, est 
. qui per se sumptus nichil significat. Ut omnis nullus. et similis. 
Secunda divisio est ista. quod terminorum quidam est 
. significativus naturaliter, et quidam ad placidum. Ter- 
. minus significativus naturaliter est ille qui apud omnes eiusdem 
. nationes est significativus. sicut li homo et li animal in mente 
. Logica Francisci Jonatae Angloni 
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¥ 


This manuscript was inherited and continued by another Fran- 


cesco whom we will call Francesco the third, who, under famous 
professors whom it is not important to name here, studied philoso- 
phy, law and medicine in the University of Naples. 

In fact the treatise of logic ends at page 73 recto*® with these 
words, in the handwriting of the first Francesco: 


Qui scripsit, scribat, semper cum domino vivat. 
And then, in the handwriting of the third Francesco continues: 


Vivat in celis et in terra’ Franciscus de Jonatha cum pulcra 
doctrina et scientia. Et istum opus fuit completum scribendi in anno 
domini MCCCCLXXXII de mense decembris. Et tunc fuit primus 
annus quo ego Franciscus fui Neapoli ad studendum in logica et 
eram XVIII annorum natus feliciter. 


These three Francescos have here been distinguished as first, 
second and third, because the giver of the treatise on logic, the first 


5 Transcript of the last page of the manuscript of Tractatus Utilissimus, Codex 
V. H. 112. Leaf 73 recto 
: ginibus configurata veritas a Monartiam Magi I. 
. ppareat tum deinceps offi strum paulum per 2. 
. tium erit ut summa cum dilige gulenzem etc. 3. 
. ntia non modo dem operam Deo gratias Amen 4. 
. ut intelligas verum. Ut Qui scripsit scri I. 
. habitum faceris quod faciliter bat. Semper cum domino 2. 
. consequi poteris Si vivat. Vivat in ce 3. 
. sepe numero hoc scrip lis et in terra Francis 4. 
. tum percurras ac propter ex cus de Jonatha cum 5. 
. empla que hic scripsy pulcra doctrina et sci 6. 
. Si plurima cyto reperies entia. Et istud opus fuit  B 
completum scribendi in anno domini 8. 
M°CCCC°LXXXIJ de mense de- 
cembris. Et 9. 
. Explicit tractatus uti tunc fuit primus annus quo ego 10. 
. lissimus de sensu composi Franciscus fui neapli ad It. 
. to et diviso confectus per studendum in logica. Id 
. artium memoriam et eram XVIII annorum natus fe- 
liciter Sed 13. 
in anno 1480 fui neapoly ad studium 14. 


Non mai si stanca il suon de la mia voce, 
Che questa lingua sempre avra, che dire 
Ne corre il pianto fuor tanto veloce, 
Che di dolcezza mi sento morire, 
no mi 
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Francesco, could not be Marino’s son, since he was an archpriest, 
while Marino’s son was married. Nor could Marino’s son, the 
second Francesco, be the one who continued the treatise on logic, 
for this one had been born in 1464 (he was eighteen years old in 
1482), while Marino’s son was already in 1452 the father of the 
girl who died as the result of a fall in 1455. The one who con- 
tinued the treatise must therefore be a third Francesco, perhaps 
a son of Bernardino. 


This codex contains other treatises besides the treatise on logic. 


The leaves from 132 to 145 are missing and at page 145, on older 
paper and with older script, begins a treatise on philosophy, which 
on the last leaf,° numbered 212, ends with the following words of 
the same third Francesco: 


Iste liber est Francisci Jonathe de Anglono hujus libri carte sunt 
C.C, X. 2. Factus per annum domini MCCCLXXII Undecime 
Inditionis. Scriptus per notarium riccardum notarij marini so- 
cerum. Et ipse mihi dedit Et ego Franciscus de Jonata in nativitate 
donmini MCCCCLXXXII logicam incepi post vacationes nativi- 
tatis ejusdem anni, quo ante legibus incubui Et cum XXII annorum 
natus, deus ad perfectionem me venire cito faciat ut opus medicine 
exercere valeam. 

® Transcript of the first page of the manuscript of Liber de Anima, Codex 

. H. 112. Leaf 212 verso. 

. In nomine domini nostri Jesus Spiritus 

. Quid est anima Anima est substantia in corporea rationis 

. Capax vivificando corpore accomodata 

. Quid est natura est ars angelicata insita 

. rebus propter quam movetur inordinatum ordinamentum 

. Spiritus alme veni vite trarismata spira 

. Quid est sacramentum Sacramentum est sa 

. cre rei signum 

. Qui sine sapientia dei est brutum animal est 

. Dubitat autem aliquis Hic movet dubitationem de subiectis utrum reci 
. piant magis vel minus vel nequam Hoc autem contingit Hic solvit dubitationem 
. Iste liber est Francisci Jonathe de anglono Huius libry 

. carte sunt ccxv. Factus per annum domini Mcccc 

. LXXII undecime inditionis Scriptus per notarium 

. riccardum notarii marini socerum Et ipse mihi 

. dedit Et ego Franciscus de Jonatha in nativitate 

. domini MccccLxxxij logicam incepi post vaca 

. tiones nativitatis ejusdem anni. quia ante legisbus incumbui 

. Et eram XVII annorum natus. Deus ad perfectionem me venire 
. cito faciat ut opus medicine exercere valeam amen. 
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In the above notice we find some very important information: 
first, a statement confirming the date of birth and the studies of the 
third Francesco ; second, a statement that Marino’s father-in-law was 
a notary, Riccardo by name (very probably he was Litia’s father) ; 
third, that Marino Jonatha himself was a notary. And here it 
seems fitting to say that the office of a notary was a high office, 
which conferred on the bearer noteworthy distinction, like that of a 
judge, or even higher. 

IV.—TuHeE PoEM 


In spite of the tremendous impulse which such authors as 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and others had given to the vernacular 
tongue, Latin was still the language of culture, and many Italian 
authors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries preferred to write 
in Latin rather than in Italian, or wrote in both languages. 

Many influences contributed to this renewal of the classical 
culture, among them Humanism, which from humble beginnings 
with Aibertino Mussato of Padua (1261-1329) and Ferreto de Fer- 
reti of Vicenza (1297-1337), had gone on, through the whole 
fourteenth century, to the fifteenth. With this was joined the in- 
flux of the Greek culture, which through the arrival in Italy of 
Greek scholars, such as Georgius Gemistus Plethon (1395-1472) 
and Johannes Argiropulos (1416-1473), before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, and Constantine Lascaris later after it, had stirred 
peoples and courts to the study of the old philosophy and literatures. 

This is why, along with a few writers of great renown, such 
as Lorenzo de’ Medici, Angiolo Ambrogini (Poliziano), Luigi Pulci, 
[acopo Sannazaro, and some others, who distinguished themselves 
in the new Italian literature, we find a great many authors who 


shone in the fields of Greek and Latin literature, in philosophy, in 


theology ; and still many more who distinguished themselves for a 
kind of style that may be called half Latin, half Italian, characterized 
by a free intermixture of dialectal forms. Among these we find 
our Marino Jonata, who lived in one of the lands most afflicted 
by war, the Abbruzzi, in a time full of warlike events and of dy- 
nastic dissensions in the kingdom of Naples. For years the strug- 
gle for the possession of the kingdom had been bitterly fought 
between the Angevins and Durazzos, mainly in that part of the 
country. 
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Alfonso V, king of Aragon, Sicily and Sardinia, after many 


battles in which sometimes he was defeated, sometimes victorious, 
entered Naples in 1442 and reigned there until 1458, in which year 
he died universally regretted. He was called the Magnanimous, 
for on entering the kingdom he burned the list of all those who 
had been his enemies. To his court he called, from his kingdom 
and from abroad, the most widely reputed scholars. Among these 
may be cited the names of II Cariteo, Francesco Filelfo, Lorenzo 
Valla, Antonio Panormita, Bartholomeo Fazio, Teodoro Gaza, Gian- 
nozzo Manetti, Leonardo Aretino, Poggio Fiorentino, Giovanni Au- 
rispa, Gioviano Pontano, and others. 

The Papacy itself was not without its troubles. Martino V 
had succeeded in 1417 in reuniting under his rule the whole church 
(which until that time had had one pope in Rome and another in 
Avignone), but at his death in 1431 there were again two popes: 
Eugene IV and Felix V. At the death of Eugene, Niccolo V 
was elected, and Felix V abdicated, leaving Niccolo the only head 
of the Catholic Church. Niccolo also was a great protector of 
letters as were the lords of the several small states, who maintained 
splendid courts and encouraged arts and letters. 

On the 29th of May, 1453, in the midst of Marino's lifetime, 
occurred the epochal event touched upon just above. The Turks, 
who had made rapid strides in eastern Europe, besieged Constan- 
tinople, which, after a desperate defense, lasting for two months, 
fell into the hands of the overwhelming forces of Mohammed II. 

In such an environment was born and lived Marino Jonata. 

As Dante by the force of the events of his time and of his 
surroundings became a “ sinner,” so from Marino’s poem we see 
that Marino was a sinner (Canto XV, Part One, verse 118). As 
Dante nel messo de! camin repented, so Marino repented in the 
middle of his life (Canto I, Part One, verse one and note). As 
Dante wrote a poem of one hundred cantos, so Marino wrote a 
poem in one hundred and six cantos. The Divina Comedia is 
written in terza rima, and EF] Giardeno is written in terza rima. 
As Dante has Virgil for his guide and Beatrice for his instructor, 
so Marino has El Gipzo as his guide, Death as his instructor. The 
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Divina Comedia is a human theological poem; El Giardeno is an 
ecclesiastically theological poem. 

Jonatha’s imitation of the Divina Comedia, not only in its struc- 
ture, but in its very words, is such that if we were to undertake to 
point out all the verses of El Giardeno which are copied or imitated 
from Dante’s poem, we should find them to number many hun- 
dreds. 

Thus we may say that Marino is one of the legion of imitators 
of Dante’s Comedia who have flourished from Dante’s time down to 
the present day. 

Certainly the poem has not, in regard to its conception, any 
great importance as a contribution to the thought or to the literary 
art of his century, for nobody nowadays would study theology 
in a poem, nor art in a poor imitator; it may however have great 
importance as a source of history, because many a time the author 
indulges in descriptions or narrations of the troublous events of his 
time not only in his own country but also abroad ; events which have 
been found to be authentic by confrontation of our author's state- 
ments with the testimony of the historians or chroniclers of his time. 

But a distinctive importance may be attributed to our poem by 
reason of the language in which it is written. Certainly it is com- 
posed in Italian, but in an Italian in which so much Latin and so 
many dialectal forms are mingled as to render the reading of it some- 
what difficult; a difficulty which is to some extent enhanced by the 
peculiarities of its spelling. This orthography however is not to 
be accounted uncommon if we have regard to the manuscripts of 
other literary works of that time. 

And when we see that many works of that time were written in a 
half-Latin Italian, a typical specimen of them being the Hipnero- 
tomachia Poliphili in prose, or the Canti di Fidenzio Glottocrisio 


Ludimagistro in verse, and when we understand from the poem 


(I. I, 76) that the author used to speak in Latin with his friends, 
we can not blame him for using so many Latinisms, a custom which 
prevailed to the end of the century with the works of Jacopo Sanna- 
zaro. 

Nor ought we to take exception to the many dialectal forms 
found in Jonata’s poem, since dialectal forms swarm in all the 
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writings of that century in every part of Italy—even in Tuscany, if 


we except Poliziano’s works. Indeed, Lorenzo de’Medici himself, 
and Bojardo, and Serafino Aquilano, and Federigo Frezzi and all 
the others, are not exempt from this peculiarity, if we may criticize 
those authors for an indulgence which was'a common habit. 

We may then close these remarks with the words which Luigi 
Settembrini uses in speaking of the Novellino of Masuccio Salerni- 
tano: 

“La lingua di Masuccio é nobile, mista di alcune parole e modi di 
dialetto, ma senza goffaggini e storpiature plebee. E la stessa lingua, 
che parlavano e scrivevano Re Ferrante, Antonello Petrucci e Gio- 
vanni Pontano, suoi segretarii; e che si legge, nel Codice Aragonese 
ossia Lettere Regie, Ordinamenti ed altri atti governativi de’So- 
vrani Aragonesi di Napoli. E la stessa lingua, che scriveva Fran- 
cesco Del Tuppo, che tradusse l’Esopo. FE la stessa lingua un poco 
pitt forbita, che scrisse il Sannazzaro, trent’anni dopo. E la stessa 
lingua tinta di dialetto, che anche oggi, si parla, fra noi, da le 
persone civili. . .. Masuccio non fu un erudito; pero, scrive in lingua 
materna....Egli non fa pompa di storia antica, né di mitologia, né 
di alcuna maniera di erudizione; e parla cosi alla buona. Ma vi- 
vendo egli nel secolo dei latinisti, certi modi e costruzioni latine non 
sa evitare. . . Ma il buon Masuccio non sa la grammatica, la 
quale non era, ancora, fatta. Gli eruditi non si curavano del 
volgare; e contendevano fieramente, fra loro, per qualche parola 
latina. Perd Masuccio spesso vi lascia un gerundio, cosi, appeso. 
Comincia una sentenza, con un Elche, che, talvolta, significa onde e, 
talvolta, significa niente. Usa per la cui cagione, invece di per la 
quale ragione. Intreccia, stranamente, una proposizione in un‘altra. 
Gli adopera per: a lei, a loro. Si piace di certi modi di dire, tutti 
suoi, che, spesso, ripete. Cosi fatte scorrezioni, che si leggono anche 
nei migliori toscani, sono cosa esteriore, non offendono la verita, 
l’ordine, la bellezza dei concetti particolari e del pensiero generale. 

La lingua del Novellino é italiana e buona italiana, con una 
certa tinta di dialetto, non propriamente napolitano ma salernitano. 
E dico tinta, perché pochissime parole del dialetto vi sono: le altre 
son parole comuni, alquanto variate nella terminazione, sia per modo 
diverso della pronunzia, sia pel modo antico e, ancora incerto, che 
si teneva nello scrivere. Queste varieta non fanno differenza. 
‘Io il voglio pur dire. Il Novellino é un libro, che ha pregio, anche, 
per la sua lingua, che é, sempre schietta, sempre elegante, come si 
conveniva a signori, e, sempre, efficace. Non é lingua toscana ma 
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italiana ; non é lingua volgare ma materna.”” . . In somma, il Guar- 
dati ha usato alcuni idiotismi salernitani ed alcuni latinesimi, né 
potremo riprendernelo, poiché non eccede, come in nessuno scrit- 
tore italiano, si riprendono i latinesimi; e come non si riprendereb- 
bero da alcuno avveduto, ne’fiorentini, i fiorentinesimi, ne’lombardi, 
i lombardesimi e via discorrendo.* 
FRANCESCO ETTARI 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York 


1From: Nuova/Crestomazia Italiana/ecc./compilata/da/Carlo Maria Tal- 
p 
arigo e Vittorio Imbriani/Napoli/Cav. Antonio Morano ecc./1894/Volume secondo, 
pag. 217-218. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLIER WORKS OF 
CRESTIEN DE TROYES 


2 a recent study of the influence of Ovid upon Crestien de Troyes * 
the conclusion was drawn that, contrary to the opinion of 
scholars in the past, Crestien’s coup d’essai was a coup de maitre: 
Erec was not preceded by translations from Ovid and a Tristan 
story, but the order in which Crestien mentions his works in the 
opening lines of Cligés was the chronological order of their compo- 
sition. 

All the probabilities are in favor of the hitherto accepted chro- 
nology. Erec holds a worthy place in the group of romances that 
made Crestien’s name famous. As in Cligés, Arthur and his 
knights of the Round Table are ever hovering in the background, 
coming forward as the exigencies of the story require. The Celtic 
material that becomes in Yvain, Lancelot and Perceval approachably 
all absorbing, is already in evidence: Guenievre, Gauvain, Lancelot, 
Perceval, Key, Yvain, Merlin, Morgue la fee, Tristan and Iseut, 
the Morhot and Brangien, Brittany, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Ava- 


lon and the /sle de Voirre, the scenes and the personages that play 


the most important roles in his other master-pieces, all figure in 
Erec. 

There is evidence likewise in Erec of that interest in things ori- 
ental * which is more fully shown in Cligés. Moreover, if there is, 
compared with Cligés, little Ovidian material in Erec,* there is also 
little in Crestien’s latest work, Perceval. 

1F, E. Guyer, The Romanic Review, Vol. XII, Nos. 2 and 3, 1921. Cf. S. 
Hofer, ZrP, 1921, p. 408 ff. 

2 Cf. Il. 2408, 2270, 6673, 08, 6230, and E. Faral, Contes et Romans courtois, 
pp. 366 f., 373 f., 345 f. 

3’ Cf. Guyer, p. 233. It is not necessary to see in “the suicide motif” a bor- 
rowing from the Pyramus and Thisbe story (ll. 4608 ff.). That Enide should 
think of killing herself with Erec’s sword when she sees him apparently dead 
before her, might certainly have suggested itself to the poet without any conscious 
borrowing from any particular story. But since Pyramus is not mentioned in 
Erec and Dido is, it might have been with more probability Dido’s killing herself 
with Enéas’ sword that haunted the poet’s mind. There are however a few other 
passages in Erec than those in which love is spoken of as giving courage and 
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It is therefore difficult to imagine that, after writing a success- 
ful romance that has so much in common with his other great ro- 
mances, he should have gone back to translation from Ovid’s works 
in which the writers of his youth were steeped, or to the writing of 
a Tristan story which was also, as the references to Tristan and 
Iseut in Erec would then show, already beaten ground. 

Besides, Erec was, judging by the number of manuscripts that 
have reached our day, a twelfth century “ best seller,” whereas only 
one of the works mentioned in Cligés after Erec has survived, and 
that one saved from oblivion only because appropriated by a later 
translator of Ovid. The psychology of advertising was the same 
then as now: Crestien, who was his own publisher, mentioned first 
his latest, most popular work to attract his public to the new com- 
position he was about to offer. In spite, however, of the force of 
these considerations, if the study of Ovid's influence upon Crestien 
shows indubitably that Erec was written before the Ovidiana, the 
conclusion must be adopted. But does it? 

Crestien de Troyes, being acquainted with the Trivium and the 
Quadrivium, * appears to have devoured the literature popular in his 


youth, the stories and romances of antiquity, and become, perhaps 
thru Breton lays,’ interested in Celtic legends which he later ex- 


strength (ll. 911, 4863, 5855) that savor of Ovid. Crestien closes his account of 
Erec and Enide going to Arthur’s court to be married, by the line: Li uns a l'autre 
son cucr anble (1514). Note also Il. 2001 ff. 


Li oel d’esgarder se refont 
Cil qui d’amors la voie font; 
Et lor message au cuer anvoient, etc. 


In the Joie de la Cour episode the absolute subservience of the knight to his 
lady may well be compared to Lancelot’s subservience to Guenievre : 
Qui veeroit rien a s'amie? 
N’est pas amis, qui antreset 
Tot le buen s’amie fet 
Sanz rien leissier et sanz feintise, 
Sil onques puet an nule guise. 
ll. 6058 ff. 
Des que je soi le bien an li, 
A la rien que je plus ai chiere, 
N’an dui feire sanblant ne chiere, 
Que nule rien me despleiist, etc. 
ll. 6082 ff. 
Cf. Hofer, o.c. p. 411 f. 
* Erec, 6745 ff. 
5 Cf. Lancelot, 5808 and Erec, 6188. 
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ploited in a masterly manner. His fluent pen and rare references 
to ancient or contemporary Latin writers forbid our ever thinking 
of him as seeking primarily to display his learning. As Faral has 
remarked, it is the writers preceding Crestien that may be compared 
to the Pléiade.° In Erec we find no “ scorn for those who can earn 
their living by mere story telling,” * but simply scorn for those who, 
desiring to live by story telling, are wont to cut and incorrectly tell 
the story he is about to tell: 


19 “D’Erec, le fil Lac, est li contes, 
Que devant rois et devant contes 
Depecier et corronpre suelent 
Cil qui de conter vivre vuelent.” 


Such expressions as those in the opening lines of Erec were the 
regular stock in trade of the writers of Crestien’s day. If “ Crestien 
asserts that he is going to use this romance to show ” 


8 


16 “Que cil ne fet mie savoir 
Oui sa sciance n’abandone 
Tant con Deus la grace l'an done.” 
4 “Por ce fet bien qui son estuide 
Atorne a san, quel que il let,” 


the authors of Thébes and Troie had expressed the same ideas be- 
fore him with more display of learning, and a similar bid for 
fame ;° 


Thébes 1 “Qui sages est nel deit celer 

Aing por ¢o deit son sen mostrer 
Que, quant serra del siécle alez 
En seit pués toz jorz remembrez. 
Se danz Homers et danz Platon 
Et Vergiles et Ciceron 
Lor sapience celissant 
Ja ne fust deus parlé avant. 
Por co ne vueil mon sen teisir 
Ma sapience retenir,” etc.’ 

*E. Faral, o.c., p. 418; cf. Guyer, o.c., p. 127 F. 

7 Guyer, o.c., p. 216 f. 

8 Guyer, 0.c., p. 217. 

®Cf. Erec, 24 ff. cited by Guyer, p. 217. 

10 Cf. Troie, 1 ff. 

4 
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The more or less trite introduction finished, Crestien’s tale fol- 
lows, deftly fashioned to interest the novel readers of his day with 
whom then as now neither much moralizing nor much erudition 
would find favor. The love story and its setting was the attraction. 

The bald remark has been made that Crestien never mentions in 
any of his works any name that had not already been popularized 
by some story in the vernacular.** An examination of Crestien’s 
masterpieces shows this statement to be practically true. In Erec we 
find only the following names famous in classic literature: Alexan- 
der the Great, Caesar, Eneas, Dido, Helen, Lavinia, Macrobius; 
in Cligés: Alexander, Caesar, Helen, Etiocles and Polinices, Medea, 
Narcissus, Octavian, Ovid; in Lancelot, simply Pyramus, and none 
in Yvain; all names with one exception,—and how meager the 
list!—that would come naturally to the pen of any one familiar with 
simply the most popular romances of Crestien’s youth. The men- 
tion of Macrobius” looks specious, but when it is found that in 
Macrobius there is no description of a dress such as Crestien says 
he found in his work, it is plain that Crestien was not scholar 
enough to verify a reference. The name of Macrobius, famous 
in the middle ages because of his commentary on Scipio’s dream, 
nicely adorned his tale. 

From these considerations it follows that resemblances in Cres- 
tien’s work to any of his predecessors’ must be fairly close to admit 
that there was any conscious borrowing. 

References in Erec show that Crestien was already familiar with 
the romances of Enéas and of Troie: Enide’s cousin was more beau- 
tiful than Helen.** On Enide’s saddle bows was 


... antailliée Vhistoire 
Comant Enéas vint de Troic,™ etc. 


Enide’s beauty was greater than that of Lavine de Laurente.’® 
Being acquainted therefore with these romances, Crestien already 
had had a course in Ovid, so that whether or not he had yet made 

11 FE. Faral, o.c., p. 112. 

12 Erec, 6738, 6741; cf. Faral, o.c., p. 345 ff. 

13 Frec, 6344. 

14 Tb., 5337-5346. 

45 [bid., 5891; cf. also Faral, o.c., p. 367. 
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any translation himself from Ovid, he might have used in Erec a 
mass of Ovidian material comparable to that he did use in Cligés. 
This fact vitiates any argument for the chronology of Crestien’s 
works based upon the Ovidian material in them.*® 

Considerable evidence of borrowings from Ovid, not found in 
the works of his predecessors known to be familiar to him before 
he wrote Erec, might establish a probability, but could not prove 
that Crestien wrote his Ovidiana after Erec. 

Let us examine then the Ovidian material in Cligés gathered by 
Mr. Guyer, and see what is new in it. “In Cligés four Ovidian 
characters are mentioned: Narcissus, Medea, Helen and Paris. 
Medea’s native country Thessaly is also mentioned.”“ These 
characters play prominent roles in the story of Troie, and the pas- 
sage cited by Mr. Guyer: 


Cligés 52909 “Qu’onques ne fu a si grant joie 
Elainne receiie a Troie 
Quant Paris li ot amenée 
Ou’ancor ne soit graindre mence 
Par tote la terre le roi, 
Mon oncle, de vos et de moi.” 


seems to us much more like an echo of the account in Troie of the 
day when Paris brought Helen to the city: 


485 Onques nus hom a icel jor, 
Co nos recontent li autor, 
N’aveit oi anceis parler 
De si grant joie demener 
A nule gent qui fussent vis, 
Com le jor firent el pais. 


The passage in Cligés 444-457 may be compared," if one will, 


16 We may speculate upon why so little Ovidian material is found in Erec. 
In Cligés, Crestien was elaborating a short story of scarcely more than half an 
octavo page. (Forster ed., p. xxxii.) Within the conventional length of the ro- 
mances of the time (Erec has 6958 lines, Cligés 6785) he could afford to devote 
a third of his work to the love story of the father and mother of the hero before 
he has his hero born (1. 2383). In Erec he had a tale of some length to tell. The 
Mabinogion version of it covers in Lady Guest’s translation more than forty 
octavo pages. 

17 Guyer, p. 90. 

18 Tbid., p. ror f. 
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to some lines in Ovid’s story of Pomona, altho there is no evidence 
that Crestien ever paid particular attention to this portion of the 
Metamorphoses, but it certainly gives an excellent résumé of the 
longer passage in Enéas, 7857-8118. If Soredamors and Pomona 
resemble each other by their attractiveness to men and their “ disdain 
of love,” so do Soredamors and Lavine, and if “both Ovid and 
Crestien mention the vengeance of Love,” so does the author of 
Enéas. But in neither case is there given “‘ any pretended deriva- 
tions of the names of their heroines.’® Ovid simply says that Po- 
mona was so called because she was zealous in the care of fruitful 
trees, while Crestien coins a hybrid form, half Teutonic, half Latin, 
to name his heroine that she herself may later rhapsodize over its 
significance. But how far removed is Ovid’s story of Pomona in 
spirit, language and style from Crestien’s story! 

How closely related are Enéas and Cligés, the comparison of 
the following passages,’® cited from Cligés to show how Crestien 
was thinking of Ovid when he wrote them, might suffice to show: 


Cligés 460 Bien a Amors droit assené 
Qu’el cuer l'a de son dart ferue. 


Et maugré suen amer lestuet. 
Enéas Amors la de son dart ferue, 

La saiete li est colee 

des i quel cuer soz la mamele. 

Voille o non amer Vestuet. 

Par force a mon orguel donté 

Si m’estuet a son plaisir estre. 

Or veul amer, or sui a mestre, 

Or m’aprendra Amors .. . 
Enéas Or m’a amors tote dontee 

De sa maisnice m’estuet estre 

Quant que il vuelt puct de mei faire ; 

Or sent mon cuer, or voil amer. 

Amors a escole m’a mise. 
Cligés Mes toz jors m’an sui estrangiee 

Si le me fet chier conparer 

Ow’or an sai plus que bues d’arer 


19 Tbid., p. 102; cf. p. 127. 
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Enéas 8116 Ja m’estrangoe ge de lui 
son vengement en a bien pris 
en grant esfrei a mon cuer mis. 
8178 Or sai ge ja d’amor asez; 


“Soredamors’ struggle against her love for Alixandre ending in 
her defeat at the hands of Cupid forms a little psychological 
drama (444-529 and 873-1046) based on Amores I, 2,” * just as 
Lavine’s for Enéas (7857 ff.). If Crestien “has imagined the 
situation of a lover who resists and thereby suffers the punishment 
that Ovid avoids by yielding to love at once,” he has not “ taken 
over Ovid's figure of the ox.” Ovid’s hero yields because ‘one 
eases a burden by knowing how to carry it: the torch that is shaken 
only burns more quickly, and goes out when no longer shaken; 
young oxen who refuse the yoke are more often struck than those 
who are pleased to wear it thru habit.’ 


Amores I, 2, 13 Verbera plura ferunt, quam quos juvat usus aratri 
Detrectant pressi dum juga prima boves. 


All that Crestien makes his heroine say is that she knows more 
of love than oxen of plowing, and in a different context: 


Cligés 1022 <Amors west pas si gracieuse 
Que par parole an soit nus sages 
S’avuec n’i est li buens usages. 
Par moi meisme le sai bien; 
S’an ai mout esté a escole 
Et par maintes foiz losangiée ; 
Mes toz jorz m’an sui estrangiee 
Si le me fet chier conparer ; 
Quw’or an sai plus que bues d’arer. 


Compare with these the lines from Enéas. 


8178 Or sai ge ja d’amor asez; 
bien me diseit ma mere veir 
N’en poeie pas tant saveir 
par nul altre come par mei 
molt en sui sage, bien i vei; 
Amors a escole m’a mise 
En poi d’ore m’a molt aprise. 


20 Tbid., p. 103. 
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Enéas expresses elsewhere Ovid’s thought tho not his figure: 


7958  Soef trait mal ki Pacostume. 
8651 Ki contre aguillon eschalcire 
deus foiz se point, toz jors loi dire. 


If it was indeed Ovid’s figure that Crestien thought to use, he 
had evidently a very faint memory of it. 

Undoubtedly “within this drama Crestien has used motifs 
from the episodes of Narcissus and of Medea and Jason,” but 
did he get these indubitably directly from Ovid? Of Cligés Cres- 
tien says simply: 

2767 ~=9Plus estoit biaus et avenanz 
Que Narcissus, qui dessoz lorme 
Vit an la fontainne sa forme, 
Si Pama tant, quant il la vit, 
Ow il an fu morz si com on dit, 
Por tant qwil ne la pot avoir. 
Mout ot biauté et po savoir. 


The author of Troie makes Achilles compare himself to Narcissus: 
Troie, 17691-17711 

Narcissus sui, ¢0 sai e vei, 

Oui tant ama lombre de sei 

Qwil en morut sor la fontaine, etc. 


Could any man with the tiniest flame of poesy in his heart have 
recently read Ovid’s beautiful description and kept of all this 


beauty simply a tree and even this orme used only to rime with 
forme? 


In Cligés 488 f.: 


“Que taug ne voit, ne cuers ne diaut; 
Se je nel voi, riens ne man iert;” 


it is far more probable that Crestien was thinking of the old prov- 
erb:* Ce que eus ne voit, cuers ne deut, than of Ovid. 

It is interesting to note that almost the identical lines of Meta- 
morphoses VII, cited by Mr. Guyer” as the source of Cligés 894 


21 Ji Proverbe au vilain, ed. Tobler, No. 40. Cf. Guyer, p. 103. 
22P, 104 f. 
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ff. are quoted by M. Faral ** as an example of the monologues in 
Ovid that inspired the author of Enéas, and there is little in the 
passage cited from Cligés ** that cannot be matched in Enéas, 8047 
ff. The story of Medea and Jason as given in Troe, 1245 ff. offers 
also practically the same elements. 

When Crestien elaborates ** Ovid’s line: “ Quoque magis tegi- 
tur, tectus magis aestuat ignis,”’ there is a very strong probability 
that he never thought of Ovid, because the expression had become 
a common proverb.” In the popular Latin comedy Pamphilus de 
Amore* drawn from Ovid by some writer who is generally be- 
lieved to have lived in the northeast of France between the tenth 
and the thirteenth century, it is interesting to note the hero putting 
to himself the question whether it is better to hide the wound he 
has received and deciding: 


21 “Estimo mostrare melius, nam conditus ignis, 
Acrior; effusus, parcior esse solet. 
Ergo loquar Veneri,” etc. 


Besides, Crestien even here does not accurately reproduce Ovid's 


23 O.c., p. 152 f. 

24 The monologue in Cligés, 894 ff., is said by Mr. Guyer to be introduced by 
the statement that “Soredamors’ suffering from love has turned her reason to 
folly” and that “ Medea’s love monologue in Ovid’s Metamorphoses has a similar 
introduction.” This interpretation can only come from a misreading of Cligés 
894-5. These two lines belong to what is gone before. Soredamors, in bed, has 
been considering again in her heart who and of what character was the one for 
whom Love was constraining her and when she has well restored her spirits with 
all that gives her pleasure, then she stretches out and turns over, and in the turn- 
ing the train of her thoughts turns, too, and she considers folly all that she had 
been thinking: 

885 Et quant ele a tant traveillié 
Et sangloti et baaillié 
Et tressailli et sospiré, 
Lors a an son cuer remiré, 
Oui cil estoit et de ques mors, 
Por cui la destreignoit Amors. 
Et quant ele s'est bien refeite 
De panser, quanque li anheite, 
Lors se restant et se retorne, 
894 El torner a folie atorne 
Tot son panser que ele a fet. 

25 Guyer, p. 105 f. 

26 A. Vannucci, Proverbi Latini illustrati, vol. I, p. 170; J. Weiner, Lateinische 
Sprichworter des Mittelalters, No. 220; Le Roux de Lincy, v. I, p. 71. 

27 Ed. Menendez y Pelayo. 
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thought. All he says is that the heat lasts longer under the ashes 
than upon them. 


607. + Eincois dure la chalors plus 
Dessoz la candre que dessus. 


The words of Enéas: 


8633 Quel deffense ai encontre amors? 
N’i valt neient chastels ne tors, 
ne halz paliz ne granz fossé; 
soz ciel n’a cele fermeté 
ki se puisse vers lui tenir 
ne son asalt longues sofrir. 


seem to us to suggest more closely the idea in Amores II, 12 than 
Crestien’s words used in speaking of the delusion under which 
Fénice’s husband labored when drugged by Thessala: 


Cligés 3367 Car por voir cuide et si s’an prise, 
Qwil et la forteresce prise. 


For this use of forteresce, surely Crestien needed no instruction. 

It is rash also to make so bold a statement as that “the four 
lovers in Cligés could never have been imagined without Ovid,” *° 
if this means without Crestien’s having directly drawn his inspira- 
tion from him. The loves of Enéas and Dido, of Enéas and 
Lavinia, of Medea and Jason, of Achilles and Polixena, as recounted 
in Enéas and Troie, might well have inspired a lesser imagination 
than Crestien’s. But when Mr. Guyez sees in Thessala, Fénice’s 
nurse, an unmistakable descendant of Ovid’s nurses, he has the 
support of M. Faral:* 


“Nous avons rapproché la scéne de la confidence de Lavine a 
sa mére de divers passages des Héroides et des Métamorphoses, avec 
lesquels elle parait étre en rapports étroits: Chrétien a di connaitre 
ceux-ci directement, puisqu’d la mére il substitue la nourrice, se rap- 
prochant ainsi beaucoup plus du poéte latin. D’autre part, .. . il 
est notable que Thessala se compare a4 Médée (v. 3031) agissant 
par les mémes procédés quelle. Et il est notable, enfin, que Chré- 

28 Guyer, p. 106. 

29 Tbid., p. 118 f. 

80 O.c., p. 316 f. 
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tien ait consacré aux magiciennes de Thessalie les vers que nous 
avons cités et qui paraissent bien avoir été inspirés par un souvenir 
d’Ovide.” 
Evidently M. Faral had for the moment forgotten that the story 
of Medea is recounted also in Troie* which, it will be remem- 
bered, Crestien knew before he wrote Erec. Here also Medea 
1217-1228 
Mout sot d’engin e de maistrie 
De conjure e de sorcerie, etc. 


Besides, while in Ovid’s stories there is sometimes a nurse who 
is a confidant, in this particular story of Medea there is none. In 
the story in Troie, however, Medea has a maistre. 
1536 Une soé maistre apela: 
Tot son conseil li a gehi, 
Car el se fiot mout en li: 


It will be remembered also that Jseut whom Crestien also knew 
before he wrote his Erec or his Cligés had her Brangien. A min- 
imum amount of invention was shown by Crestien in naming 
Fénice’s nurse, who is to prepare the philter for Fénice’s husband, 
Thessala, a word that from Latin times was synonomous with saga 
et venefica or maga,” the Thessalian matrons being so reputed. 

All that Mr. Guyer finds * on the nature and effects of Love in 
Ovid and Cligés is found in Enéas and Troie in language and 
style much more closely Crestien’s than Ovid’s. Even “the two 
symptoms of love-sickness not to be found in Ovid,” that Crestien 
has added, “ namely, sweating (462) and yawning (885),” are 
found in these romances: Dido sofle, sospire et baaille,* and 
Amors la fait sovent pasmer et refreidier et tressuer. Lavine 
sweats and yawns; Enéas sweats. “The famous theory of love 
wounding the heart thru the eyes” * is elaborated after the fashion 
of Enéas, and so obviously that no explanation is necessary. 

81 L], 1212-2044. 

82 Cf. Lucan, VI, 462; Pliny, XXX, 2; Achilles Tatius, Melite et Leucippe, V, 
22; Méry, Histoire des Proverbes, Thessala philtra, vol. I, p. 73. 

33 Pp. 119-122, 124 f. 

84 Enéas, 1231, 1950 f., 8073, 8932; cf. 7920, 7963. 

85 Guyer, p. 222; Cligés, 475 ff. This “theory” must in the nature of the 
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Enéas Ai ge forfait por ce quel vi? 
N’avra Amors de mei merci? 
Il me. navra en un esguart, 
en l’oil me feri de son dart 
L’oilz est senpres a lamor 
et la mains est a la dolor 
la main met len la o il duelt 
la torne Voil o 'amors vuelt. 
Por ce di ge, se il mamast 
al departir Toil me tornast. 
488 Que iauz ne voit, ne cuers ne diaut ; 
490 Il ne me prie ne requiert: 
S’il m’amast, il m’eiist requiert 
501 Et que mont donc forfet mi oel, 
S’il esguardent ce que je vuel, etc. 


In Cligés, Mr. Guyer finds “the metaphor of the strong roots of 
love” taken from Ovid’s Remedia Amoris.** “The command is: 
Principii obstat: for love like a tree quickly sends out strong roots. 
When it was young it could easily have been pulled up. Crestien 
has this same idea (654 ff.). But soon the roots have grown too 


deep.” If Crestien has the same idea, he has not used Ovid’s figure 
of speech. He is comparing love to a malady to cure which a 
doctor might have been summoned. One might readily imagine 
that he had in mind some words in Enéas, so aptly do his words 
form a rejoinder: 


Enéas 7967. ~Encor s’en siut la granz dolcors 
ki tost saine les mals d’amors; 
senz erbe beivre et senz racine, 

a chascun mal fait sa mecine; etc. 

Cligés 646 Je sant le mien mal si grevain, 


case be as old as thought. Whether the Greek novelist Achilles Tatius was in- 
fluenced by Ovid, it would be difficult to prove. At any rate, there is in his story 
of Leucippe and Clitophon, so popular in the middle ages, an elaboration of this 
same theory: “ Directly I saw her I was lost: for beauty wounds deeper than any 
arrow and strikes down through the eyes into the soul; the eye is the passage for 
love’s wounds.” (Bk. I, 4.) “ Try as I would to drag my eyes away from gazing 
on her, they would not obey me, but remained fixed upon her by the force of her 
beauty, and at length they won the day against my will.” (Bk. I, 9, ed. Gaselee.) 
36 L]. o1, 87, 106; cf. Guyer, p. 128 f. 
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que ja n’an avrai garison 

Par mecine ne par poison 

Ne par herbe ne par racine 

A chascun mal n’a pas mecine: 
Li miens est si anracinez, 
Ow il ne puet estre mecinez 
Ne puet? Je cuit que jai manti. 
Des que primes cest mal santi, 
Se mostrer losasse ne dire, 
Poisse je parler a mire, 

Qui del tot me poist aidier; etc. 


Again, if indeed Crestien is imitating Ovid’s words: “Si qua 
latent melior putat,” in saying :** 


Cligés 848 Mout volantiers se je seiisse 
Deisse, ques an est la fleche, etc. 


it is afar off, for Crestien simply says that he did not see and so 
could not describe what his heroine’s dress concealed, while Phoebus 
(about whom no reference in Crestien shows him concerned) thinks 
what is hid of Daphne still lovelier than what he sees. 

It seems unnecessary to insist that Crestien had a model for 
making Fénice ask herself whether it was possible that Cligés was 
deceiving her. Deceitful lovers were a common subject for in- 
vective such as Crestien makes.** Crestien’s contemporary, Gautier 


d’Arras, of whom Marie de Champagne was also a patroness makes 
his heroine Galeron question herself as to Ille’s sincerity and puts 
in her mouth a long tirade against light lovers.* 

Finally, Mr. Guyer finds “certainly a reminiscence of Ovid in 
the statement that Fénice’s door was not closed against Cligés,” *° 


because in Ovid the lady’s door is often closed against her lover and 
Ovid recommends this procedure to ladies. The statement occurs 
in Cligés when the hero, returning to Greece from Arthur’s court 
whither he had gone to be knighted, is received with open arms by 

37 Guyer, p. 131. 

38 Guyer, p. 132; Cligés, 4435 ff. 

39 Ll. 1245-1300; cf. also the lines 223 ff. where the words jangler, janglere, 
janglerie, etc., are applied to them, and Cligés, jeingleor, 4438. 

40 Guyer, p. 132 f. 
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Fénice. It seems in this context far more fitting to find here a 
reminiscence of the account in Troie of Telegonus, Circe’s son, 
after his long wanderings in search of his father Ulysses, reaching 
his dwelling only to find the doors closed against him with what 
disastrous results the story goes on to tell: 

Troie, 30064. 


Cil nel vuelent laissier entrer 
Ainz li vuelent les huis fermer. 


Cligés 5160 Et bien sachiez, ne li fu mie 
Li huis a l’'ancontre fermes. 


This examination of the Ovidian material in Cligés shows that 
there is not enough in it that was not already in the literature with 
which Crestien was familiar before he wrote Erec, to create even a 
slight probability that before he wrote Cligés he had taken a fresh 
draft from Ovid. The weight of probability “ is still on the side 
of the chronology : the Ovidiana, the Tristan story, Erec, Cligés. 

Lucy M. Gay 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


41 Mr. Hofer attempts tc support his conclusion that “ die Philomena Zwischen 
den Erec u. Cligés su setzen ist (0.c. p. 410, n. 1) by claiming that a comparison 
of the entries under a in the glossary of De Boér’s edition to Philomena with the 
words under a in the Wdrterbuch su Kr. Werken shows that “die Anlehnung an 
den Erec offensichtlich ist, an 2 Stelle folgt dann der Cligés.” Twelve words, 
and eleven phrases in which the preposition an enters, are cited as common to 
Erec and Philomena, while two of these words and four of these phrases are given 
as found also in Cligés, and one word only as common to Yvain. To show the 
nullity of this claim, it is necessary to examine simply the text of Yvain. Of the 
words and phrases cited by Mr. Hofer as common to Erec and Philomena, instead 
of simply one word (angoisse, 1. 14) being common also to Yvain, we find: an 
anblee, 1573; an apert, 2603; an vain, 3916; an rost, 1048; an gré, 3420: aie, 
3046-7 (grant mestier neiist D’aie) ; achoison, 4602; adroite, 230; anragier (vari- 
ant, esragier) 5609 (esrage vis et forsane); apanser, 6487; apareillier e atorner, 
4723 (A tant s’aparoille e atorne); assener, 1504 (N’i porroit, ce cuit assener). 
Besides these, there are similar expressions not cited by Mr. Hofer; an ostage, 
6436, Phi. 538; an sus, 6224, Phi., 450; an plet, 4601, Phi. 346; an mi, 211, Phi., 
1412; anclore, 1709, Phi., 858; abelir, 5230, Phi., 1118; acoler, 6115, Phi., 608; 
acostumer, 2024, Phi., 1026; afoler, 637, Phi., 1274. Of the 124 entries in the 
glossary of Philomena, 99 are found in the glossary of Yvain (Forster’s ed. 
1912), exclusive of different derivatives of the same word. 





STUDIES IN THE TEXT OF THE SICILIAN POETS 
(Continued from Vol. XII, p. 369) 
IV.—TuHE DIsposiTION OF POEMS IN THE CHIEF SOURCES 


FTER the somewhat meticulous review of textual differences 
which has occupied the previous papers of this series, it is 
permissible, I think, to take a somewhat more general survey of the 
questions raised by the work of the Sicilian poets. This wider 
view will introduce us to the relations between Sicilian and non- 
Sicilian groups, and also help us to correlate some of the results 
previously arrived at. In particular, it will give us a better idea 
of the relations between P and V, which are the most extensive, 
and which, in our previous discussion, have been somewhat ob- 
scured by the breaking up of the poems into smaller and more 
manageable groups. 

I say in particular the relations of P and V, because they are 
not only the most extensive but the most instructive." The group 
of poems in L is much smaller and less comprehensive; and I must 
admit that I can discover no principle on which it appears to have 
been formed. It shows no numerical correspondence with either 
P or V; it is not representative of the whole school; and it omits 
many of the more beautiful or interesting pieces. The omission, 
for instance, of any certain poem by Rinaldo d’Aquino is a grave 
lack, hardly explicable if the scribe had been making any real at- 
tempt to be inclusive. Indeed, only the three pieces by Giacomo 
which stand at the head of the group can be said to show the school 
at its best. We can therefore safely assume that any information 
furnished by L will have only a subsidiary character. As for the 
group in C, which, as I have pointed out, is intended to form a 
representative collection, its later date puts it out of the running as 
a primary source, though, as we shall see, it too yields some valu- 
able subsidiary evidence. 


1A parallel table of poems in PVL will be found in Caix, Origini, Appendix 
IV. 
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A. Tue DistrisuTion oF PorMs In P anp V 


We may begin, then, by discussing the modes of arranging the 
poems presented by P and V. The former begins with a series of 
eight poems by Guittone, followed by Mostacci’s Umile core, and 
then by a series of fifty-four canzoni alphabetized according to 
their initial letters. Then comes a series of twenty-five canzoni 
(Nos. 64-88), arranged on no discoverable principle; then an- 
other Guittone group (Nos. 89-098), and a final miscellaneous 
group, Nos. 99-104. By far the greater number of poems, then, 
is included either in the alphabetical series or in the miscellaneous 
series that immediately follows it. 

Of the fifty-four poems in the alphabetical series, thirty are 
explicitly assigned to Sicilian authors, two others, here anonymous 
(13 and 57), are in V ascribed to Sicilians, and one other anony- 
mous piece (61) was in the lost part of V’s Sicilian group (11), 
probably there ascribed to Giacomo. Of the non-Sicilian pieces, 
seven are assigned to Bonagiunta, six to Inghilfredi, two to Guini- 
zelli, one to Monaco of Siena, and five are anonymous: one of the 
latter (60) being given by V to Bonagiunta, and the other four 
not elsewhere found. Roughly, then, this section is three-fifths 
Sicilian and two-fifths non-Sicilian. Such is the obvious composi- 
tion of the series ; let us now examine it more minutely. 

Of the various alphabetical groups, those beginning with B, I, 
L, and V contain only Sicilian pieces, those beginning with C, F, 
N, and Q only non-Sicilian; so that there is nothing more to be 
said of them. But in the five groups beginning with A, D, G, M, 
and P the arrangement always is that the Sicilian pieces come first, 
and the non-Sicilian and anonymous pieces second. The case of 
S is anomalous. It begins with three poems by Bonagiunta, one 
of which, beginning Gioia né ben, is out of place; then an anony- 
mous poem which V gives to Rugieri; then a poem with double 
attribution (Rex Hentius: Semprebonus not. bon.) ; and lastly one 
by Inghilfredi. In the case of the two poems in O, P’s attribu- 
tions are to Bonagiunta and to Rinaldo, thus breaking the normal 
order; but the Bonagiunta poem is by V given to Rugieri, and the 
oramai which gives it its position is obviously unmetrical. If we 
follow V’s attribution, the group would become normal; if we 
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wish to adhere to P’s, we must hold that the poem is misplaced. 
Finally, in U both poems are anonymous; and though the first is 
given by V to Bonagiunta, the group is homogeneous on P’s at- 
tributions—or lack of them. 

It seems to me clear that we have here a degree of system 
which must be the result of design. The anonymity of no. 13, in 
the middle of a Sicilian group, is probably accidental ; the insertion 
of a G poem in the S group is no more than might be done by a 
modern filing-clerk, especially in a group of poems by a single 
author; and the case of no. 45 has just been discussed above. If, 
then, the few departures from the system can be accounted for, 
while in most cases it is carefully observed, it is obvious that the 
scribe can hardly be so erratic as some earlier scholars have made 
him out. 

When we turn to the irregular series, we notice the striking 
fact that only two poems in it are ascribed to Sicilians—64, to 
Rinaldo, and 71, to Guido delle Colonne, the rest being Northern- 
ers, mostly Tuscans. 64, again, is a disputed attribution, V giv- 
ing the poem to the Pisan Galliziani. It is also worth noting that 
two other poems of Guido’s occur at the very end of the series of 
canzoni, nos. 102 and 104, and that only one in the alphabetical 
series (36) is attributed to him. With these exceptions, all the 
undoubtedly Sicilian canzoni in P are in the alphabetical series. 

The grouping of poems in V is on a wholly different system. 
There the basis, as Caix pointed out, is geographical: “ first the 
Sicilian school in its largest sense, with the Sicilians of the Island 
in the lead, then those of the other southern provinces, then the 
few from other parts of Italy. Next follow the Bolognese school, 
and lastly the Tuscan, in which are clearly distinguished the sub- 
divisions of Pisa, Siena, Lucca, Arezzo, and Florence. The can- 
zoni of the various poets are given consecutively, so that each of 
them has in the collection a determined place, in which alone, and 
never elsewhere, his name occurs” (Origini, p. 20). Moreover, 
these main groups are usually followed by more or less lengthy 
series of anonymous poems. Also, the order in which any partic- 
ular author’s poems are given seems to be purely casual. 

With this account of the disposition of poems in the two manu- 
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scripts, we may proceed to see what conclusions can be drawn from 
the facts. First of all, it is reasonable to suppose that all the Sicil- 
ian poems in P’s alphabetical series may have come from a single 
source, being merely shifted to bring them into the alphabetical 
order. With V, on the other hand, the increased number of poems 
would naturally incline us to suppose the use of more than one 
source, or else of a main source with subsidiaries; or we might 
conjecture that at least two manuscripts served for the main body, 
and that additions were made from other sources which came to 
hand after the main sections were completed. This supposition is 
at least consistent with the fact that several pieces which P gives 
to Sicilians occur, anonymous, in groups well along in V, and need 
not have been regarded by the compiler as Sicilian. Caix, it is 
true, declares, “‘ It is certain, however, that the scribe did not find 
all these canzoni thus anonymous, since the authors of some of 
them are made known to us by other manuscripts, sometimes with 
a marvellous agreement” (Origini, p. 21). For my part, I fail 
to see the logic of this statement. It is not clear to me how we 
can tell whether a poem was or was not anonymous in a source 
which we do not possess. As for the “ marvellous agreement,” it 
could at most be exhibited only by the other primary sources, P 
and L; and as a matter of fact none of the Sicilian pieces in ques- 
tion does occur in L. Caix goes on to argue that the scribe inten- 
tionally omitted the names in the later cases because to repeat them 
“would have destroyed that appearance of order (be it only an ex- 
ternal one) which he was striving to give.” Such a motive may in- 
deed have played its part; but it still remains impossible to prove 
that in all cases the names were intentionally omitted. As Caix also 
admits, these additional canzoni were presumably those which the 
scribe came across in the course of his work—which therefore it 
is legitimate to suppose he did not have when he made up his main 
Sicilian group, and which, accordingly, may very well have been 
derived from a different source. The poems for which this as- 
sumption may be made are these five: 


V 73: Uno piacente sguardo.—P 21, Piero delle Vigne. 
77: La mia vita é si forte e dura e fera—P 36, Guido delle Colonne. 
167: Amando con fin cor e con speranza.—P 14, Piero delle Vigne. 
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-— 


177: Poi ke ti piace, amore.—P 50, Re Federigo. 
302: In amoroso pensare——P 30, Rinaldo d’Aquino. 


It will be observed that they belong to three different anony- 
mous groups—the first two to that (Nos. 64-7 


7) 
/ 
ately follows the Sicilian group, the third to that (Nos. 166-170) 


which immedi- 


which follows Guittone, and the last to a miscellaneous group at 
the very end of the manuscript; whereas the fourth occurs, by ex- 
ception, in a long series (171-99) of named Tuscans, with two 
names in its heading successively cancelled. It would certainly 
seem probable that all five came into the compiler’s hands inciden- 
tally, and not in any large collection of Sicilian pieces; and if that 
were the case, they might very well have been anonymous into the 
bargain. 

We may summarize the results of our inspection as follows 
P offers us as one of its main constituents a series of canzoni 
alphabetically arranged, consisting partly of Sicilian and partly of 
non-Sicilian pieces, which, when they occur under the same letter, 
are in the main carefully kept apart; and almost all the Sicilian 
pieces occur in this series. V, on the other hand, concentrates 


practically all its Sicilian pieces in a fairly homogeneous group at 


the beginning; but five others occur, anonymous, at various points 


further on. Whether or not the scribe thought they were Sicilian, 
we cannot tell. Between these series in the two manuscripts exist 
no discoverable correspondences. In only one case do two poems 
immediately follow each other in both; P 47 and 48 are V 29 and 
30. Again, P 32 and 33 are V 80 and 79; but both these may 
well be the result of accident. As typical cases of the prevailing 
divergence, we may take in P the groups I, L, M (Nos. 30-40) 
which happen to be all Sicilian; the corresponding numbers in V 
are 302, 28; 80, 79, 83, 60, 77; 1, 179, 2, 13. Or, looking at it 
from the side of V, Nos. 38-44 all begin with the letter A, but only 
two of them (40 and 42) are in P, where they are 11 and 13 re- 
spectively; and from V 47 on there is a long series which is prac- 
tically unrepresented in P. We may therefore fairly conclude 
that not only have the existing P and V no sign of contact, but the 
distribution of their poems reveals no suggestion of an immediate 
common source for any considerable number of poems. For any 


Se] 
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further evidence, we must examine other groups of facts; I propose 
to deal with two, the question of omitted stanzas and the question 
of disputed attributions. The justification for treating them in 
this connection is that they are more markedly present in the Sicil- 
ian group than in any other; there are more cases of them there 
by actual count, and of course far more in proportion to the num- 
ber of Sicilian poems. 


B. THE OmIssion oF STANZAS 


The facts to be grouped under this head are not all of precisely 
the same kind. They affect both Sicilian and non-Sicilian pieces, 
and they occur to some extent in all the manuscripts. That P has 
a tendency to omit blocks of lines, and occasionally entire stanzas, 
is a fact which attentive reading of it soon brings out; but it is not 
alone in so doing. The question is, are these omissions purely the 
result of scribal heedlessness, or is some other influence at work? 
We shall, I think, be less ready to lean too heavily on the first cause 
when we have seen the variety of cases. 

We may have the dropping of a single stanza, either in the body 
of a poem or at the end. The only example of the first sort in a 
Sicilian poem is Madonna mia, a voi mando, where P omits what 
is stanza 5 in L. This I take to be a true result of carelessness, 
as there is nothing peculiar in the wording of the stanza. A simi- 
lar case is the sixth and last stanza of Fredi’s Doglosamente (P 


86), which is given by V, and also referred to in the reply by 


Arrigo Baldonasco as given in P 87, and hence was probably 
omitted in P by inadvertence. In two other Sicilian cases the final 
stanza is omitted in P; they are Lo gran valore (P 34, V 83) and 
Meravilliosamente. But such omission is not peculiar to P; for 
the final stanza of V 48 (Oi lasso non pensai) is omitted in L 
118, and in A pena pare V omits two stanzas which are rightly 
given by P, as is shown by the linking. In another group of cases 
two stanzas are added at the end; this is true of Enzo’s Amor mi 
fa sovente, where PV have three stanzas and L five, and of his 
S’eo trovasse pietanza, where PL have three stanzas and VC five. 
It is also true of Piero delle Vigne’s Amor da cui, where P has 
three stanzas, C four, and V five, the added ones having internal 
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rimes which are not in the first three. Again, in Uno piacente 
sguardo V adds two stanzas, one after P’s fourth and the other 
at the end. In Doria’s Come lo giorno V and C agree for two 
stanzas, but C replaces V’s third by two others. Lastly, there are 
two cases of shift of stanza order combined with omission. One 


is the already mentioned Meravilliosamente, where V gives I 2 3 
4567,L1234657,and Pt 2364 5 x; the other is Giotosa- 
mente eo canto, where VL have I 2 3 45, and PC 13x 2x. 

Out of the eleven * cases thus listed, it is obvious that most in- 
volve omission of a final stanza; and a further point of interest is 
the fact that these omitted stanzas often have the form of a “ com- 
miato’”’ or parting address to the poem. This naturally brings 
before us the question whether or not the Sicilian poets really used 
such a commiato. 

Langley’s Repertory (p. 516) lists ten cases in which the final 
stanza of a Sicilian poem is a commiato. Of these, one (his no. 
38) is certainly, another (his no. 59) possibly, by the Florentine 
Beroardi, and hence non-Silician; while of the others only one case 
is present in both P and V, namely, Guido delle Colonne’s La mia 


vita é si forte e dura e fera. Both manuscripts, it is true, give a 


commiato to Lo meo core che si stava, but P attributes it to Bona- 
giunta. In Giacomo’s Meravilliosamente both V and L have the 
commiato, but with curious variations in the text, which is very 
mediocre in phrasing. In Piero delle Vigne’s Uno piacente 
sguardo the commiato and the other added stanza in V are oddly 
expressed, and unnecessary to the sense of the poem. In Enzo’s 
Amor mi fa sovente only V has the added stanzas, which may, 
however, be genuine, because of Enzo’s later date. Piero delle 
Vigne’s Amore in cui disio shows, in V and the second part of L, 
a commiato which is not linked, tho the other four stanzas are; 
and in Oi lasso non pensai the second part of L, despite its general 
close agreement with V, omits the commiato. Giacomino’s Lon- 
tano amore occurs only in V, and hence cannot be checked up. 

2 Three other cases of omission in P seem not to need detailed discussion 
here. They are 24: Del meo voler dir l’oimbra, to which V adds a short commiato 
of Guittonian pattern; 44, Non pensai che distretto, where V adds a final stanza; 


and 74, Contra lo meo volere, where V adds a stanza which is not a commiato, 
tho it names the author. 
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All these differences may conceivably be the result of accident; yet 
it must, I think, strike us as odd that, if the commiato were a 
regular Sicilian feature, it should be so hard to find an unequivocal 
instance of it, especially one of an early date. 

It has, of course, already been recognized by scholars that the 
fixing of the commiato as an almost obligatory feature of a canzone 
is mainly the work of Guittone d’Arezzo. Thus Monaci:* “ The 
insertion of the “invio” in the text of a piece was, for Italian 
lyric, practically an innovation of Guittone, who, just as he had 
imitated the Provengal poets in introducing the commiato, like- 
wise imitated them by making the commiato contain the “ invio” 
(p. 659). Thus, even more specifically, Bertoni: * “As for the 
canzone, we can affirm that Guittone was the true establisher of 
the tornada or commiato. Out of his forty-three canzoni, only 
five lack it. The habit of our southern poets of not adding a com- 
miato, or of substituting for it the last stanza, was followed also 
by contemporaries of Guittone, even by poets who, like Chiaro 
Davanzati, were strongly influenced by him. Little by little, how- 
ever, the habit of attaching a commiato became general, so that in 
the Trecento pieces that lack it are very rare. Even at the close 
of the thirteenth century the Florentine scribe of V must have 
thought the southern poems without a commiato defective, since 
at the end of many pieces he left a space for several lines.” No 
writer, however, so far as I can find, has raised the question 
Whether the commiato is really attested for the Sicilian poets. 

The blank spaces in V, alluded to at the end of the quotation 


from Bertoni, deserve a moment’s scrutiny. According to the 


editors’ notes, they cover from one to nine lines, and occur after 
thirty-five of the poems between nos. 17 and 94, whereas in the 
entire remainder of the manuscript, covering over two hundred 
canzoni, there are only thirty-seven, and more occur at the bottom 
of the page (a natural enough place for leaving a blank instead of 
starting a fresh poem) than is the case with the earlier group. It 
is accordingly a fair conclusion that this phenomenon tends to occur 
in association with Sicilian or with anonymous poems. Now in 

3Sulle divergense dei canzonieri, in the Rendiconti deila R. Accademia dei 


Lincei, Sept. 6, 1885, pp. 657-662. 
4J1 Duecento, pp. 90-91. 
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four of the cases of a commiato in V no space is left, and in two 
others (19 and 49) the gap, of four lines in each case, occurs just 
before the last stanza, the one omitted in P. It is therefore at 
least conceivable that someone, perhaps the scribe himself, should 
have appended to some of the poems the commiato which he 
thought they needed for completeness. 

The cases in which this suspicion seems to me most plausible are 
Giacomo’s Meravilliosamente and Piero’s Uno piacente sguardo. 
Both poems are of sufficient length without the commiato, which 
also, in both, presents oddities of phrasing. The commiato of the 


first is in both V and L, with the variants shown by the ensuing 


parallel text: 
V2 L 58 
Kanzonetta novella, Mia chansonetta fina, 
va e canta nova cosa; va, chanta nova cosa; 
levati da maitino moveti la maitina 
davante a la piu fina, 


davanti a la pit bella, : Reet 
fiore d’ogn’amoroza, 


fiore d’ogni amorosa, a ‘ 
bionda pitt ch’auro fino. bionda pitt ch euro nna. 
lo vostro amore ch’é caro lo vostro amor ch’e charo 
donatelo al notaro donatelo al notaro 

ch’é nato da Lentino. ch’é nato dallentina. 


Certainly no great poetic skill was required to produce these very 
flat lines; and when we consider the added fact that P’s text of 
the poem is singularly good, I think we are justified in holding that 
Giacomo was not responsible for them. 

The two doubtful stanzas in Piero’s poem are given only in V; 
and here too it may assist the reader’s judgment if I quote them 
verbatim. The first, inserted after P’s fourth stanza, is as follows: 


Lasso ch’io sono incapato ; 

vegiomi strana contrata 

e sono lontano da li miei paesi ; 

amore m’a impelagato,® 

furtuna m’é churuciata, 

da poi che’n questi tormenti mi misi, 
e io non so la via ove mi gire; 
convenemi sofrire—este gram pene, 
ca per durare male a l’omo bene. 

5 The earliest citation for this word in the dictionaries is one from Jacopone 
da Todi; the present passage, whether interpolated or not, would probably be 
earlier. The etymology given by some is from Latin implicare; surely it is 
rather from the Greek ré\ayos. 
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And the commiato: 


Canzonetta piagente, 

poi ch’amore lo comanda, 

non tardare, e vanne a la piti fina, 
saluta l’avenente 

e dille c’a voi mi manda 

uno vostro fino amante da Mesina. 
Mandavi esto cantare, 

devi degia membrare—del suo amore ; 
mentre che vive é vostro servidore. 


Here too the diction is curious; the first inserted stanza adds noth- 
ing to the thought of the poem, and the commiato is again rather 
flat. Since the poem is in V anonymous and out of position, it 
seems not impossible that in the course of its transmission some- 
one tucked in the extra stanzas. 

A complete evaluation of the evidence presented in this section 
requires also a view of the topic next to be taken up; but we can 
at least say that if the Sicilians did regularly use the commiato, it 
is strange that there should be so little evidence of it, whereas we 
can easily see how later scribes might occasionally have made good 
what would seem to them, on the basis of contemporary practice, 
a lack. This possibility of later addition or reworking is rein- 
forced by the poems in which the order of stanzas varies, or in 
which, as in Venuto m’é in talento, we actually possess two dis- 
tinct versions. If we consider, by way of contrast, the work of 
poets known to be later, we find, for instance, that while P, V, and 
L give four canzoni of Guinizelli’s, there is in no case alteration in 
the order or number of stanzas; and that, while the same manu- 
scripts contain eighteen complete canzoni of Guittone’s, there are 


very few cases of either phenomenon, despite the length of many 
of the canzoni in question. It therefore seems fair to conclude 
that the Sicilian poems show, in this respect, a different and prob- 
ably more complicated sequence of transmission. 


C. CONFLICTING ATTRIBUTIONS 


Even more than the omission of stanzas, the attribution of the 
same poem to different authors is a feature characteristic of the 
Sicilian group. Outside of that group there are but three cases in 
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the primary sources, and two of those may not really involve dif- 
ferent persons; they are 

Lontan vi son, ma presso v'é lo core-——vV 171, Carnino Ghi- 
berti; P 80, Amorozo da Firenze. 

Nom pensai che distretto—V 117, Bartolomeo Mocari da 
Siena; P 49, Monacho da Siena. In both, at all events, poets of 
the same city are indicated. The third case is 

Spesso da gioia nasce ed incomenza.—V 108, Tomaso da 
Faenza; P 65, Siribuono Giudice. But in the Sicilian poems there 
are no less than twenty cases among some eighty poems, and all 
the manuscripts participate in the interchange of authors. 

Before trying to group the various instances, we may glance at 
two attempts to explain the condition as a whole. The earlier is 
that of Monaci, as set forth in his already cited memoir Sulle 
divergense dei canzonieri: “ That the cause of these variations was 
the faithlessness or the caprice of the copyists is, in the greater 
part of the cases, quite unthinkable. If it had been, the exchanges 
would not have been limited to poets of the same period, and their 
number, smaller in the older manuscripts, would have gone on in- 
creasing in the later copies and compilations; whereas we find just 


the opposite state of affairs, since the later collections generally 
hold to one or other of the traditions represented by V, L, or P, 
and since the divergences of attributions almost always go back to 
these, the three oldest” (p. 658). He therefore argues that, 


tho there may be occasional cases of pure mistake, most of the 


confusions arise from the partial transcribing of headings in which 
the author of a poem named the person to whom he sent it, so that 
the latter’s name might replace the former’s. The value of this 
view we shall consider further in a moment. 

The second theory, that of Tallgren,°® falls back on the assumed 
carelessness of P: “ The attributions of P cannot be sustained, in 
the case of the poets here in question, in a number of cases amount- 
ing, by my count, to about 29° per cent., without counting the 

® Sur la rime italienne et les Siciliens du xiii Siecle, in Mémoires de la 
Société néophilologique de Helsingfors, Tome v, 1909, p. 308, note 2. 

7] do not know by what process Tallgren arrives at this figure. If he 
means Sicilian pieces in P, there are 16 out of 33, or nearly 50 per cent; if he 
means the whole Sicilian corpus, there are 16 out of about 80, or 20 per cent. 
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fairly numerous anonymous pieces. Hence we are led to suspect 
that P’s variant attributions cannot in all cases be explained by the 
ingenious theory of poetical correspondence. In fact, I believe that 
the copyist, when furnishing with rubrics the text which he had 
previously copied, may often have made mistakes in the task be- 
cause the prototype P did not contain the same number of pieces 
as P, copy or rather extract of it. I mean that, heedful of little 
beside the elegance of his work, the artist who executed this new 
manuscript may have admitted, let us say, three or four rubrics 
in succession as they appeared over an equal number of successive 
pieces in P, without perceiving that P contained only one or two 
of them, thus coming to write mistakenly, over a given poem, the 
name of Guido delle Colonne which in P had appeared over one of 
the preceding poems, which we cannot now point out, since it has 
been omitted in P.—Now, if the hypothesis thus sketched seems in 
any degree acceptable, the rubrics should in general preoccupy us 
even less than they do to-day.” 

To this | must say that Tallgren’s hypothesis does not seem to 
me acceptable at all. A scribe who was capable of carrying out 
the careful alphabetical distribution which we have noted in P was 
also capable of placing most of the rubrics (I do not say all) where 
they belonged; and I hope that the myth of his heedlessness has 
been sufficiently demolished by the evidence already presented. 


As for the conjecture that P is an extract from a more extensive 
manuscript, | can see no evidence that positively supports it, and 
some that makes against it; and if, as is entirely possible, the 


alphabetical arrangement is due wholly to the scribe of P, Tallgren’s 


hypothesis as to the rubrics becomes unnecessary. In any case, 


we cannot be helped, in settling attributions, by reference to a 
manuscript which we do not possess. 

Something of the same uncertainty besets Monaci’s more rea- 
soned theory. The basic difficulty with it is that we have only one 
plausible case of the kind he postulates, and that oaly if we fill out 
the heading of P 65 as REx HentIus S—EMpREBON[O] Not[ario] 
Bon[onrENst]. In L 72, Domino Ratnatpo p’AguINo may be 
taken as a Latin dative; and there are in P and L slight traces of 
other Latin headings. P 50 is headed REx HeEntius, P 15 Rex 
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Hentius (L 64, REx Enso), P 62 Arricus Divitis, and P 70 
GALLECTUS DE Pists. There is in L no entire Latin heading in 
the nominative, and in V there is no trace of Latin whatever. 
Hence, even if we assume the existence of earlier Latin headings 
on Monaci’s model, we must admit that almost no traces of them 
survive—certainly fewer than we should expect if they had been 
the rule in the earliest manuscripts. Again, since there were abun- 
dant precedents in Provengal for the insertion of the destinee’s 
name in the poem itself, when any direct address was intended,° 


why was the use of the superscription necessary, or, if necessary, 


why was it so suddenly replaced by another device? There is the 
further slight difficulty that the theory involves the assumption that 
the poems were exchanged almost wholly between the poets them- 
selves, which was not the case with the Provengal poets or with 
Guittone. In any case, we are dealing with data almost wholly 
speculative; and since, in the absence of the hypothetical complete 
heading, we could not tell whether the extant name indicated the 
writer or the person to whom the poem was sent, Monaci’s hypoth- 
esis, like Tallgren’s, does not help us to decide cases of actual 
conflict. Let us see, then, whether the cases as they actually stand 
can be so grouped as to throw any further light on the problem. 
The first group to be considered is that in L, where we have a 
series of poems, nos. 55-067, consisting almost wholly of undoubted 
Sicilian pieces : 
Madonna, dir vi voglio.—Giacomo (so PV). 
Ben m’e venuta prima cordoglienza.—Giacomo (so PV). 
Madonna mia, a voi mando.—Giacomo (V lost; P, Rugieri) 
: Meravilliosamente-—Giacomo (so PV). 
In alta donna 0 miso mia intendanza.—Galletto (V, anon.).° 
Gid lungamente, amore.—Rugieri (V, Galliziani; P, Giacomo). 
V ostr orgolliosa cera-—Giacomo (V, Arrigo Testa; P, Arrigus Di- 
Vitis). 

2: Amore avendo interamente voglia—Mazzeo (so V ; P, Ranieri). 
Membrando cid k’amore.—Giacomo (V, Beroardi; P, Piero delle 
Vigne). 

: Amor mi fa sovente-—Re Enzo (so PV). 
65: S’eo trovasse pietansa.—Re Enzo (so P; V, Nascimbene). 

8 See Monaci’s remarks on invio and commiato quoted in the preceding 
section. 
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66: Ancor ke l’aigua per lo foco lassi-—Guido delle Colonne; so P). 
67: Assai mi plageria-~—Stefano da Messina (V, anon.). 


After three pieces by Bonagiunta, and one by Betto Mettifuoco, 
comes 


72: Biasmomi dell’amore—Rinaldo d ’Aquino; later hand (so P; V, 
Galliziani). 


Out of this series of fourteen poems, the attributions of seven are 
disputed ; but in the case of 65 the attribution of P and L to Enzo 
may be pretty safely preferred to V’s to Nascimbene. In the 
other six, the names in L are all those of early Sicilians—Giacomo, 
Rinaldo, Rugieri; whereas V introduces the otherwise unknown 
Galliziani, P the otherwise unknown Ranieri, and both P and V 
introduce a writer whose first name is clearly Arrigo, whatever 
his last name may have been.*® We have already seen, in the re- 
view of variants, that L’s tradition is not that of P or of V; these 
differences of attribution confirm that view, but whether their refer- 
ence to older members of the school indicates a really old affirma- 
tion is less easy to make out. 

The second group is that contained in the second part of L 
(henceforth noted here as L’). It is well known that this offers 
a series of Sicilian poems in a text closely parallel to that of V. 
The relations between the two have been summarized by Caix 
(Origint, pp. 24-26) in a fashion which can hardly be improved 
upon to-day. ‘“‘ We have,” he says, “the same names in the same 
succession, with the same pieces under each name, except that V 
has a much larger number, so that those which in L* follow with- 
out interruption are in V interspersed with others. The readings 


of the two manuscripts are likewise in full agreement, extending 


even to errors and distortions. There are entire canzoni, such as 


® This poem raises a slight problem concerning its real origin. In technique 
it is thoroughly Sicilian; it occurs here among Sicilian poems, not in the 
regular Pisan group; in V it is not with the only other extant poem ascribed to 
Galletto (the sirventese Credea essere, lasso) but in an anonymous group 
which includes other probably Sicilian pieces. It is not at all like the sirventese; 
so that I wonder whether L’s ascription may not be either an error or a refer- 
ence to another poet, and the poem be really Sicilian. I do not recall having 
seen this point raised elsewhere. 

10] cannot share Monaci’s confidence that P's divitis is a mere scribal slip 
for de Aritio. 
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those of Tomaso di Sasso, which scarcely differ at all,in the two 
manuscripts. If to this it be added that the system of orthography 
also agrees in its most characteristic traits, it is evident that the 
relations between the two manuscripts cannot be merely casual. 
Yet among the canzoni we notice two exceptions to this constant 
agreement. The canzone Assai cretti celare is in V (no. 39) at- 
tributed to Stefano of Messina, and would thus interrupt the series 
of Piero delle Vigne, whereas in L* it goes under his name and 
the one which follows is attributed to Stefano. In this it seems 
to us that L*’s order should be considered the correct one, as more 
consonant with the noted criteria of arrangement in the manu- 
script, and that of V, on the other hand, as an effect of the easy 
interchange of two neighboring names. The other exception, 
harder to explain, is the placing and attribution of the canzone Oi 
lasso, nom pensai, which in L’* is attributed to Re Federigo and 
follows one of Guido delle Colonne, while in V we find it placed 
further on and attributed, with another, to Ruggerone, whose 
canzoni (nos. 49 and 50) stand between two of Federigo, called 
first Re, as in L*, then Jmperatore. These various anomalies, 
which in V are verified for nos. 48-51, lead us to believe that here 
too there was an error on the part of the scribe of this manuscript, 
even tho we lack the terms of comparison to give a full account 
of this interchange. At all events these divergences prove that, 
however intimate the relations between the two manuscripts, it is 
hard to admit that one is derived from the other. For that matter, 


that V should be derived from L* is shown to be impossible by the 
mere fact that the latter has only a small part of the material of 


the former, and hence could not determine either its arrangement 
or its spelling. That L* should be derived from V, on the other 
hand, appears very improbable because of certain sound readings 
and archaic forms which, in spite of the agreement between the 
two, are encountered here and there in L’, correcting or completing 
the less accurate readings of V, just as the differences in the order 
of the canzoni in L? throw some light on the irregularities noted in 
V. Hence we may hold that the two scribes had before them one 
and the same collection, from which that of L’, to fill the few 


leaves left at his disposal, selected only a few pieces of the most 
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famous poets, as his space permitted, while that of V reproduced 
it, if not entire, at least in great part, and made it the foundation of 
the first division of canzoni, that which was to contain the southern 
poets, with the exception of those of Mazzeo, probably found in 
another collection and added further.on.” 

I have quoted Caix thus at length because of the opinions he 
expresses with reference to the poems regarding which V and L* 
differ in attribution. The assumption of a mere shift of rubrics is 
easily made; but a closer view of the parallel with V may make us 
a bit more doubtful. The force of the argument really rests on the 
assumption that the scribe of V had present to his mind from the 
very start that principle of keeping the poems of a given author 
together which he does adopt, as Caix notes, in the case of later 
poets. He begins, it is true, with a solid block of Giacomo; but 
unfortunately we cannot determine its limits because of the gap 
which has deprived us of nos. 10-15 and of the heading of 16— 
the latter given by P to Guido delle Colonne, tho by L* to Giacomo. 
17, however, is by V itself given to Rugieri, and 18 to Giacomo 


again. Now it is sheer assumption—plausible, no doubt, but still 


assumption—that every poem in the lost group was by V as- 


signed to Giac mo. I2 18 so assigned by P. [3 by a I4 by * 
but II is anonymous in P, and 10 and 15 have not been elsewhere 
preserved. At all events, 19-26 form a miscellaneous group, one 
or two poems to an author, before we reach the next solid series, 
that of Rinaldo (27-34). 35-41 are again miscellaneous; then 
there is the Mostacci group (42-47), then a miscellany (48-54), 
then the Giacomino group (55-62). Now if the scribe had from 
the start intended to keep large groups together, might he not 
naturally have put the miscellaneous poets by themselves, as he did 
the anonymous canzoni? And can we not infer from his failure 
to do so that he was working from more than one source? This 
further inference is also supported by the fact that the parallel 
series in L* grows more and more widely spaced as it goes on; and 
in this connection it is interesting to note that L* 117, one of the 
disputed poems, is next to the last, separated from its correspond- 
ing predecessor in V by six numbers, and part of a long series in 
V which has no counterpart in P, so that L? may have got it from 
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a different source. It also, as was noted in the previous section, 
lacks the commiato which is given in V. As for the other disputed 
pair (V 39 and 40), it must be remarked that the ascription of 40 
to Piero delle Vigne is supported by P, in one of those “ marvellous 
agreements ” which Caix signalizes, and also that he is perhaps 
hardly justified in speaking of a “ series”’ of Piero’s poems in V. 
Such a series, even accepting his assignment of 40, would consist 
of but three poems, a far smaller number than the (certainly) 
twelve assigned to Giacomo, the eight to Rinaldo, the six to Mos- 
tacci, or the eight to Giacomino. I must conclude, then, that the 
hypothesis of mere interchange of headings is too simple to be con- 
vincing, and that in the case of Piero’s canzone the shift of at- 
tribution may perfectly well be an error of L’. 

We can gain a further light on the probable plurality of sources 
in this part of V by noting that relatively few of the poems in the 
VL’ series are represented in P—to be exact, only five out of 
seventeen—and that, with P and L’, one often ends just where the 
other begins. Since it is unlikely that this is because the scribe of 
L* carefully omitted poems which he knew were in P, we must 


conclude that the common source (or the two manuscripts repre- 


senting it) lacked these other poems. Between these partial series 


of VP or of VL of course come tracts for which V is our sole 
source; and it is worth noting that these occur in the blocks of 
poems ascribed to a single author as well as in the miscellaneous 
ones, thus showing, I think, that these blocks are the result of the 
scribe’s arrangement of material from different sources, not the 
following of something he already had before him. For that 
matter, the larger a manuscript, the greater the presumption that a 
variety of sources was employed. 

Apart from the cases thus far discussed, it does not seem that 
much light can be thrown on disputed attributions by considering 
the respective manuscript traditions, unless we adopt Tallgren’s 
simple view that P is generally wrong “ on principle,’ which I for 
one decline to do. That leaves, as the only additional resource, a 
careful comparison of metre and style, which would demand the 
preliminary making of a careful lexicon of the poets in question— 
a task hardly likely to be undertaken just now, if ever, tho it 
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would also be a help in deciding between what I have called 
“ neutral ” variants, and in the closer study of the anonymous pieces. 
Any discoverable differences would probably be slight; yet some 
might be made out. In three cases, at least, this test could not 
apply. Two of them are poems which V attributes to Mazzeo— 
Amore avendo and Lo gran valore. P gives the former to Ranieri 
of Palermo, the latter to Rosso of Messina. These names do not 
appear elsewhere in the manuscripts, and our acceptance of them 
depends wholly on our faith in P. All I care to say is that un- 
familiar names might readily be replaced by a more familiar one, 
and that P seems to be the manuscript which carries us furthest 
back. The third case is Come lo giorno, which V gives to Doria 
and C to Semprebene. We have only one other poem of Doria’s, 
and none of Semprebene’s, if we assign to Enzo S’eo trovasse pie- 
tanza. But in addition to the poems thus far disposed of we are 
left with thirteen whose authorship is clearly disputed, and a fair 
field for stylistical investigation. These, for the convenience of 
anyone who wishes to test them further, I list in the ensuing table: 

. Biasmomi dell amore.—P 64, L 72, Rinaldo; V 110, Galliziani. 

. Di si fina ragione.—P 22, Rugieri; V 46, Mostacci. 

Gia lungamente, amore.—P 28, Giacomo; V 111, Galliziani; L 60, 
Rugieri. 

Gioiosamente eo canto.—P 26, C 242, Mazzeo di Rico; V 23, L 117, 
Guido delle Colonne. 

Guiderdone aspetto avere-—P 27, C 230, Rinaldo; V 3, Giacomo. 
In un gravoso affanno.—P 31, Rugieri; V 28, Rinaldo; C 237, Gia- 
como, 

La dolce cera piagente-——P 35, C 241, Piero delle Vigne; V 60, 
Giacomino, 

. Lo meo core ke si stava-—P 45, Bonagiunta; V 19, Rugieri. 
Madonna mia, a voi mando.—P 40, Rugieri; L 57, Giacomo. 
Membrando cid k’amore.—P 38, Piero delle Vigne; V 179, Be- 
roardi; L 63, Giacomo. 

Oi lasso, non pensai—vV 49, Ruggerone; L 118, Re Federigo. 

. Poi non mi val merzé né ben servire.-—P 71, Guido delle Colonne; 
L 114, Giacomo. 

. Pot tanta caunoscenza.—P 49, Mostacci; V 37, Piero delle Vigne; 
C 236, Giacomo. 

Whatever view we take of these divergences, we must, I think, 


11 On the Rosso family in Messina see Torraca, Studi, pp. 101-2 and 183-4. 
Nothing seems to have been made out as to the identity of Ranieri. 
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agree with Monaci that they go back to an early stage in the history 
of the text, and that they are not, in the main, due to mere scribal 
caprice. Whether we can go much, if at all, beyond these two 
statements is perhaps hard to say; but both also hold true of the 
omission of stanzas, tho the two groups of phenomena are not 
markedly correlated. It now remains to draw together our various 
threads and see to what final position they lead us. 


CoNCLUSION 

In the absence of any direct knowledge of what lies behind our 
three primary sources, we can only judge the value of their respec- 
tive traditions by considering the merits of the text they offer. 
The preceding discussion of variants has afforded some material 
for this, and I do not wish to repeat the conclusions I have already 
drawn, except to say again that all the evidence at our disposal con- 
firms the view that all three traditions are largely independent of 
one another. We can, however, by comparing them, make out 
some of the separate strands which compose them; and I now wish 
to point out such of these as are unmistakable, with a note on the 


omissions and disputed attributions furnished by each. We have, 
then : 


1. The source of the alphabetical series in P, so far as Sicilian, 
with the corresponding numbers in V, mostly not in L. Very 
likely, in each case, a single manuscript, the pair being mutually 
independent, and jointly forming the best basis for close study of 
the text. Numerous disputed attributions and stanzaic variations. 

2. The source of the “ Northern’ and anonymous poems in P’s 
alphabetical series, much of it (Inghilfredi and anonymous pieces) 
represented in no other manuscript. 

3. Source of the series VL’, the contacts of which with P are 
probably accidental. Three cases of disputed attribution, one of 
omitted stanza. 

4. Source (or sources) of L’, not identical with any of others, 
unless we assume an entire reworking on the part of the scribe, 
which seems unlikely. Seven cases of disputed attribution, two of 
stanzaic variation. 

5. Source of those poems in C which do not derive from P’s 
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tradition (see second paper of this series). One disputed attribu- 
tion. 

6. Source (or sources) of named poems which we have only 
in V (hence uncontrollable by other evidence). 

7. Sources (probably scattering) of poems found in V’s anony- 
mous groups (see list above, pp. 64-65). 


These heads, be it noted, cover only the traditions which are 
clearly marked as separate; many of them may be plural, and we 
of course cannot tell how many sources lie behind those poems of 
V for which no other source is preserved; I should suppose them 
to be fairly numerous. Here, surely, is sufficient variety to ex- 
plain a large amount of shifting in both text and attributions; but 
also, as it happens, some evidence which indicates the existence of 
a single primitive nucleus. 


The likelihood of such a nucleus is shown first of all by the 
fact that practically all the poems in both P and L are represented 
in V, the only exception being P 46, ascribed to Rinaldo. It is 
shown, secondly, by the fact that disputed attributions in poems 


common to P, V, and L are not haphazard, but form a definite 
group, the chief members of which are Giacomo, Piero delle Vigne, 
Rinaldo, Mostacci, and Rugieri—precisely those who are known 
or supposed to be the oldest members of the school. It is, thirdly, 
indirectly confirmed by attributions in C which differ from those 
in P. C does not contain the names of Mostacci or Rugieri; but 
it ascribes to Giacomo two poems which P gives to Mostacci and 
Rugieri respectively. Since they belong to the group in which C 
does not follow P’s tradition, we cannot be sure whether the scribe 
of C is responsible for the shifts; but it is highly probable that 
both cases represent the substitution of the more familiar name of 
Giacomo. In general, I should say that C and L’ are of less 
weight in fixing attributions, especially when they assign poems to 
Giacomo; for the name of the most famous member of the school 
would be more likely to crowd out the name of a lesser one than 
the reverse. On the other hand, the general agreement between L* 
and V makes the former’s departures more striking, and perhaps 
more significant. 

We may, I think, fairly assume that practically all the poems 
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in PVL and PV attributed to the authors named were in this 
primitive nucleus, but that they did not descend from it in parallel 
channels to the existing manuscripts. On this point, however, we 
are reduced to speculation. The wide range in similarity of read- 
ings in P and V seemingly indicates that a few of the poems came 
down pretty directly, whereas others travelled through several in- 
termediaries, especially before they reached V. On the other hand, 
this nucleus presumably did not include poets and poems for which 
V is our sole source—notably, among the former, Odo delle 
Colonne, Compagnetto, and Giacomino. I also infer, from the 
evidence of P’s alphabetical series, that Guido delle Colonne’s 
poems were mostly not included in this nucleus, as, indeed, their 
later date would make likely. It is, further, probable that the 
source of the VL* group was distinct, tho it must go back to al- 
most as early a period. Finally, it seems safe to assume a certain 
amount of more or less conscious “editing” in addition to the 
natural changes of form as the poems passed from their original 
dialectical dress to that of their various Tuscan scribes—a factor 
to be taken into account in the weighing of readings. 

Such, then, are the main results to which I am led by careful 
scrutiny of the evidence. I have tried, so far as possible, to state 
the facts accurately, and to avoid drawing more than the most im- 
mediate inferences. It may be said that the Sicilian poets do not 
deserve so much pains. Perhaps not; yet their historical position 
makes them important, and their poetic merit is not so negligible 
as some would have it. If we are to say anything about them at 
all, we might as well be accurate in so doing; and the circumstances 
under which their poems have been transmitted necessitate a con- 
siderable amount of careful disentangling in order to reach even 
an approximately correct view. For my own part, I do not think 
the time spent in gaining such a view has been wasted. 

CHARLES E, WHITMORE 

NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI AND THE SEI GIORNATE OF 
SEBASTIANO ERIZZO 


HE influence exercised by Niccolo Machiavelli on the Italian 
short story writers of the sixteenth century is sufficiently 
well known. In an article recently published,’ Signorina Cristina 
Agosti Garosci proved that Matteo Bandello took the first story of 
the first part of his works from the [storie fiorentine and that in the 
writings of the Lombard novelist a number of passages are found 
which remind the reader of the political treatises of the Florentine 
statesman. It is but natural, then, that Machiavelli had a similar 
influence on the Sei Giornate of Sebastiano Erizzo, a contemporary 
of Bandello, though the stories of both writers have otherwise very 
little in common. 

As a basis for this study I use for the Sei Giornate the recent 
edition of G. Gigli and F. Nicolini,’ for Machiavelli's Principe the 
edition of L. Arthur Burd,* and for his other works the edition of 

The Sei Giornate impress the reader at once by their didactic 
and moralizing character.° Each story, called Avvenimento by the 
author, contains at least one long and tiresome discourse written in 
a highly polished language. Furthermore, many tales begin with 
a learned discussion of the events told in the foregoing narrative. 
A large number of these discourses and discussions are mere di- 
gressions which have very little to do with the story; often they 
are entirely out of place. It appears that Erizzo had a liking for 
political science; for a large number of his tales treat subjects from 
which political lessons can be derived. This makes it clear that 

1 Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LXIV, 172. 

2 Novellieri minori del Cinquecento: G. Parabosco—S. Erizso, a cura di 


G. Gigli e F. Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 1912. 
8 Oxford, 1891. 
1820.* 
4 Opere di Niccold Machiavelli, Firenze, N. Conti, 1820. 
5 Cf. Francesco, // Cinquecento, Milano, Vallardi, n. d., p. 430. 
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he must have been well acquainted with the works of Machiavelli. 
In the following pages I shall try to show that there exists in the 
Sei Giornate a large number of passages which were taken from 
the treatises of the Florentine statesman and that in many of 
Erizzo’s discourses and discussions the influence of Machiavellian 
doctrines is evident. 

The following parts of the Set Giornate were borrowed from 
the works of Machiavelli, often being taken over literally. 

Avvenimento V1: Discourse of King Guicciardo,* from Dis- 
corso II sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, cap. XII." 

Avvenimento XII: Discourse of Timoleon,* from Discorso 
III, cap. V.° 

Avvenimento XVI: Funeral oration of King Clearco,”” from 
Discorso 1, cap. XIX," and Principe, cap. XVII.” 

Avvenimento XX: Discourse of Aristogeiton,”* from Discorso 
III, cap. VI,** and Principe, cap. XTX.*° 

Let us now determine what doctrines of the Florentine states- 
man attracted the attention of the novelist to such an extent that 
he incorporated them in his Sei Giornate. 

In Avvenimento VI, King Guicciardo of Cyprus. being a pris- 
oner of the Moors with his friend and ally Rinieri of Sicily, dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages of offensive and defensive 
warfare according to Machiavelli’s treatise and arrives at the same 
result as his model: that defensive warfare is generally to be pre- 
ferred. Erizzo copies entire passages from the work of the Floren- 
tine and illustrates his argumentation by the same examples which 
Machiavelli chooses: the Sicilian expedition of the Athenians and 
the myth of Anthzus. 

In Avvenimento XII, Timoleon emphasizes the duty of princes 

¢ Novellieri minori, p. 244. 

7 Opere, IV, 46. 

8 Novellieri minori, p. 282. 

® Opere, IV, 138. 

10 Novellieri minori, p. 304. 

11 Opere, III, 295. 

12 Op. cit., p. 292. 

13 Novellieri minori, p. 325. 

14 Opere, 1V, 140. 

15 Op cit., p. 312. 
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to obey the laws of the country and the danger that arises for their 
thrones once they begin to break them.*® 

The funeral oration contained in Avvenimento XVI takes up 
the Machiavellian discussion of the prince who inherits a throne, 
although it is hard to see how a similar argumentation could ever 
find place in a funeral oration. The result arrived at is that of the 
Florentine writer, that is, a successor will find it far easier to main- 
tain himself than the founder of a dynasty and that he need pos- 
sess only a part of his predecessor’s strength.” 

In the same oration, Erizzo discusses the question whether a 
prince must be loved rather than feared or vice versa, a question 
which occupies a large space in Machiavelli's writings.** The Ve- 
netian agrees with the Florentine statesman in that fear is a better 
means to maintain a prince than love; but like Machiavelli he adds 
that the prince must be careful to avoid being hated by his sub- 
jects; for hatred and fear are not necessarily the same thing. 

Avvenimento XX contains, in the form of a dialogue between 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, a long discussion of conspiracies, 
taken from Discorso III sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio and the 
Principe. The novelist copied large parts of Machiavelli’s treatise 
without material changes. The discussion is continued in the be- 
ginning of Avvenimento XXI, taken from the same source. 

Erizzo was not satisfied, however, with taking over passages 
from Machiavelli’s treatises for the mere purpose of enlarging his 
discourses. His whole work, the Sei Giornate, is based on a con- 
ception similar to that which made the Florentine secretary famous 
and the founder of political science in modern times; I am refer- 
ring to the idea of deriving political lessons from history and of 
using the ancient historians as teachers of modern statecraft. 
This conception is expounded at length in the introduction to Dis- 
corso 1*® and afterwards in the proemio of the Sei Giornate.*° 

In Avvenimenti XVII and XVIII, Erizzo praises the charac- 
ters of the lawgivers Zeleucus and Charondas, who insist upon 


16 Cf, also Discorso 1, cap. XVI (Opere, III, 286), cap. LVIII (Opere, III, 
382), and Novellieri minori, p. 330. 

17 Cf. also Discorso I, cap. XIX (Opere, III, 295). Novellieri minori, p. 330. 

18 Cf, Principe, cap. XVII, p. 290; cap. XIX, p. 309; Discorso III, cap. XIX 
(Opere, IV, 200). 

20 Novellieri minori, p. 206. 
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carrying out the law, even in cases when it goes against their own 
interest and that of their family. The same problem is treated at 
length by Machiavelli in chapter XLV of Discorso 1,” where the 
same arguments are put forth which Erizzo uses in the discourses 
of his two heroes.” 

It is well known that Machiavelli attached much value to the 
role which religion has to play in a state, because he considered it 
a necessary tool in the hands of political leaders.** The same con- 
ception is met with in Avvenimento III of the Sei Giornate,** 
where we have a pirate chief punishing a sub-captain for having 
offended Apollo of Delphi. It is doubtless due to the influence of 
Machiavellian doctrine.” 

In the second chapter of Discorso I,”* Machiavelli give a sketch 
of the development of the monarchy, its foundation by a strong 
man and its gradual decay under weak successors, until it is abol- 
ished through the efforts of the aristocracy. Erizzo takes over a 
part of this discussion to use it at the beginning of Avvenimento 
XXII." 

Machiavelli frequently emphasizes the danger which a prince 
runs when depriving his subjects of their wives, daughters and 
sisters in order to satisfy his own disorderly desires.** Erizzo ex- 
presses the same thought in some of the discourses of the Sei 
Giornate.”® 

However, it is not only the argumentation and the thoughts of 
the Florentine statesman which Erizzo adopts and inserts in his 
Sei Giornate; he also takes over the very expressions, vocabulary, 
similes and metaphors of Machiave’li. 

The Florentine distinguishes two main forces which work to- 

21 Opere, III, 350. 

22 Novellieri minori, pp. 308 and 312. 

23 Cf. Principe, cap. XXI, p. 339; Discorso I, cap. XI-XIV (Opere, III, 
269-281 ). 

24 Novellieri minori, p. 232. 

25One of Erizzo’s sources of the story, Livy, V, 28, is referred to by 
Machiavelli in Discorso III, cap. XXIX (Opere, IV, 225). 

26 Opere, III, 236. 

27 Novellieri minori, p. 320. 

28 Principe, cap. XVII, p. 203; cap. XIX, p. 309; Discorso III (Opere, IV, 
218) 


29 Novellieri minori, pp. 305 and 330. 
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gether in the history of nations and of individuals: virtt and 
fortuna.*° <A prince may be indebted for his throne to either one 
of the two." The same distinction between virti and fortuna is 
found in the Sei Giornate.* 

One of the vices of which Machiavelli warns the prince is the 
one which he calls vilta and which may be translated by cowardice, 
irresolution or inconsistency, qualities which cause him to be de- 
spised by his subjects and neighbors. Erizzo, likewise, mentions 
this vice as rather dangerous to princes.* 

Machiavelli likes to compare the organism of a state with that 
of the human body, internal strife with physical diseases which 
affect the human organism, and the clever statesman with a good 
physician.** The novelist uses the same comparison in several 
places.*° 

The Florentine emphasizes the fact that princes must be on 
their guard in ali their actions; for, he says, occupying a high posi- 
tion they are seen by all and judged accordingly. In Erizzo we 
find again the comparison of a prince to a high tower.” 

In concluding we may say that Erizzo knew at least the Dts- 


corsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio and the Principe, that, 
when writing the Sei Giornate, he took over entire passages from 
Machiavelli, incorporating them in his work, and that he was 
imbued with the spirit of Machiavelli's writings. These facts are, 
then, doubtless a new and convincing proof of the spiritual force 
and the popularity of what is generally called Machiavellism, dur- 
ing the Cinquecento. 


ALEXANDER H. KRAppPE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0 Cf, L. Arthur Burd, op. cit., p. 178. 

31 Principe, cap. VI and VI. 

32 Novellieri minori, p. 330. 

33 Tbid., p. 305. 

34 Discorso II, cap. V (Opere, IV, 31); Discorso III, cap. 1 (Opere, IV, 
127); cap. XLIX (Opere, IV, 267). 

35 Novellieri minori, pp. 283, 309, and 313. 

36 Principe, cap. XV, p. 284. 

37 Novellieri minori, p. 287. 
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APPENDIX 


In order to give an idea of the character of Erizzo’s borrow- 
ings I put in parallel columns a few of the virtually identical pas- 


sages dealing with conspiracies. 


Erizzo, p. 325. 

Déi adunque sapere che i 
pericoli che si corrono nelle con- 
giure sono grandi e strabocche- 
voli, perché per tutti i tempi 
ci soprastanno. Vi é pericolo 
nel trattarle, nel mandarle ad ef- 
fetto, ed esseguite che sono. 


Del primo pericolo del trat- 
tare la congiura non voglio che 
prendiamo sospetto, essendo noi 
dal tiranno ugualmente ambidui 
stati offesi; perché, per vendi- 
carsi dell’una e dell’altra ingiu- 
ria, di pari consentimento ci 
troviamo disposti. 


Pud mancare leggiermente a 
chi esseguisce l’animo o per 
riverenza o per vilta della quale 
sia novamente soprapreso lo es- 
secutore; perciocché non é dub- 
bio che la persona d’un prencipe 
rappresenta a sempre una certa 
maesta nella presenza, che in- 
china l’animo degli uomini a 
riverenza, la quale di leggieri 
puod mitigare ogni duro proponi- 
mento e sbigottirlo. 


Machiavelli, Opere, IV, 143. 

I pericoli che si portano, 
come io dissi di sopra, nelle con- 
giure sono grandi, portandosi 
per tutti i tempi, percheé in tali 
casi si corre pericolo nel maneg- 
giarle, nello eseguirle, ed ese- 
guite che sono. 


Machiavelli, Opere, VI, 147. 
Se misuri la fede dalla mala 
contentezza che uno abbia del 
principe, in questo tu ti puoi 
facilmente ingannare, perché 
subito che tu hai manifestato a 
quel malcontento I’animo tuo, 
tu gli dai materia di contentarsi, 
e convien bene o che Il’odio sia 
grande, a che l’autorita tua sia 
grandissima a mantenerlo in 
fede. 
Machiavelli, Opere, IV, 155. 
Manca l’animo a chi ese- 
guisce, O per riverenza, 0 per 
propria vilta del l’esecutore. E 
tanta la maesta e la riverenza 
che si tira dietro la presenza 
d’un principe, ch’egli sbigottisca 
uno esecutore. 





PROFESSOR BEDIER’S TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF 
THE CHANSON DE ROLAND 


La Chanson de Roland, publiée d’aprés le manuscrit d’Oxford et traduite par 
Joseph Bédier, de l’Académie francaise, L’Edition d’Art, H. Piazza, 19, rue 
Bonaparte, Paris, 1922, I2mo, pp. xvii, 320. 

In the fulness of time, after many years devoted to the exposition of a theory 
of the origin and development of the chansons de geste startlingly subversive of 
the theories of the scholars who had preceded him, Professor Bédier has at last, 
in the orderly progress of his epoch-making studies, reached the point of giving 
to the world the text and translation of what may be called a preliminary or 
tentative edition, at once scholarly and popular, of the greatest of the chansons 
de geste. In the meantime, M. Bédier, amidst many other fruitful activities, 
has been engaged in recent years in setting forth in his course at the Collége 
de France, and notably in the Introduction to his edition of the Lai de l’ombre 
(Société des anciens textes, 1911) and in vol. iii of his Légendes épiques, his 
views as to the best methods, theoretical and practical, to be employed in the 
critical constitution of Old-French texts. It may be said briefly in passing (since 
there is not space here to develop Professor Bédier’s thesis) that the highly 
technical system of the classification of manuscripts and evaluation of variant 
readings so elaborately built up by Lachmann and his early imitators, has been 
definitely abandoned by M. Bédier. His principle, as applied to the edition at 
present under consideration, is expressed by him as follows (p. xiii) : 

“Je me suis cru en droit, entreprenant d’éditer la Chanson de Roland, de me 
conformer au précepte de l’archéologue Didron: ‘Il faut, disait-il, conserver le 
plus possible, réparer le moins possible, ne restaurer 4 aucun prix.’ Ce qu'il 
disait des vieilles pierres, il faut l’entendre aussi de nos beaux vieux textes.” 

Let no one suppose, however,—as some of M. Bédier’s more intemperate 
followers have done,—apparently imagining themselves to be ensconced in a 
veritable fool’s paradise——that this conservative mode of procedure has eliminated 
from the delicate task of editing an Old-French text all necessity for critical 
acumen, by reducing the editor’s duty to that of the mere palaeographer and 
copyist. Quite to the contrary. But let us scrutinize at once the methods of 
the present edition as explained by our author on pp. 303 et seq., with a view 
to showing how sane and sensible in the main are his methods: 


“J’ai adopté les mémes procédés de transcription que les précédents éditeurs 
de Ja Chanson de Roland: j'ai résolu comme eux les abréviations, interprété 
comme eux les particularités relatives 4 la séparation ou a la liaison de certains 
mots, comme eux distingué le v de I’u, le j de 1’i, introduit des majuscules, dis- 
tribué des signes d’accentuation et de ponctuation, etc. II serait difficile de rendre 
compte par le menu de ce travail. Ce serait inutile, d’ailleurs, puisque la photo- 
graphie du manuscrit d’Oxford reste facilement accessible a chacun.” } 

Il suffit de signaler ici les quelques cas ou j’ai recouru, pour interpréter la 
lettre du manuscrit, 4 des procédés qui demandent une explication. 





1 Many years ago I had the good fortune to pick up a copy of the Photo- 
graphische Wiedergabe der Hs. Digby 23, . . . veranstaltet von Edmund Stengel, 
Heilbronn, 1878. It was the last copy I have ever seen offered for sale. 
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(a) Suivant l’usage des copistes anglo-frangais, le copiste du manuscrit 
d’Oxford a rendu le groupe vr par wer... Comme mes devanciers .. . j’ai 
écrit partout vr. 

(b) Le copiste élide presque toujours, devant un mot commengant par une 
voyelle, l’e de la préposition de et du pronom te... . J’ai pris le parti de les 
écarter (les exceptions). . Jai par trois fois, pour la commodité du lecteur 
moderne, . . . fait l’élision de la conjonction se contrairement au manuscrit, qui 
donne se altre, se or, se il... . J'ai vingt fois élide l’e de que contrairement a 
la lettre du manuscrit. 

(c) Le nom du héros est le plus souvent écrit en abrégé ... Je me suis 
résolu a l’écrire partout sous la forme Rollant. 

(d) Parce que le copiste écrit indifféremment cunquis ou conquis, je ne me 
suis astreint (peut-€tre ai-je eu tort) a résoudre l’abréviation 9 d’une facon 
uniforme. 

. . Je suis intervenu le moins souvent que j’ai pu, et la plupart des critiques 
m’en feront reproche, je le sais. Je crains tout au contraire de n’avoir été que 
trop enclin a appeler * fautes’ maintes legons que d'autres sauront peu a peu 
justifier, 4 mesure qu’on aura mieux étudi¢, dans les manuscrits du XII¢ siecle 
les particularités du francais qui se parlait et s’écrivait en Angleterre autour du 
scribe d’Oxford. Je tiens de Quintilien un précepte excellent, et donc méconnu 
(de moi tout le premier): In veteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti solent, 
et dum librariorum insectari volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur.” [The spirit 
of the present review is to emphasize the idea that the purpose of a critical 
edition of any posthumous work is to reproduce as accurately as possible the 
language of its author, in the form that would be most satisfactory to him.] 


In order to exhibit, in addition to the classes of cases listed above, the num- 
ber and extent of the changes introduced by M. Bédier—notwithstanding his mod- 
est disavowal—into the Oxford text of the Chanson de Roland, I consider it im- 
portant to enumerate here, even at some risk of wearying the reader, a con- 
siderable number of the examples in point. My special object in doing so is to 
show by actual demonstration not only how well justified these changes are, 
but also, in further detail, how imperatively necessary it will be for M. Bédier 
to carry much further the work of conservative emendation so happily begun, 
in order to be consistent with himself and to commend to the scholarly public 
everywhere that 


“autre édition, plus ample, aujourd’hui presque achevée, ot l’on retrouvera le 
méme texte que je propose dans celle-ci, mais accompagnée de piéces justificatives, 
notes critiques, glossaire, commentaire grammaticale (p. viii) ... édition dont 
celle-ci est l’avant-courriére (p. xii). 


The moment is an interesting and highly significant one. The most stately 
monument of the French language and literature—incomparable for the influence 
it has had on the other great literatures of the world—is about to be newly and 
adequately edited, translated, annotated and elucidated by the foremost specialist 
in the field of the Old-French chansons de geste. 

Following is a partial list, illustrative of the conjectural emendations made 
in the Oxford text by Prof. Bédier: 


Chares changed to Charles (1. 158) ; neu changed to nevuld (171) ; empere to 
emperere (214); blarcher to blancheier (261); en Espaigne to espan (269) ; 
Vairs out to Vairs out les oeilz (283); contrire to contraire (290); degerie to 
de legerie (300) ; nerc s. guariz to n’ert guariz (354) ; messag to messages (367) ; 
e duc to e cil duc (378) ; devant l’empereur to devant Marsiliun (414); Tant to 
Tuit (451) ; E Guenes I’ad pris to Guenelon prist (509); Tanz a pris to Tanz 
colps ad pris (526) ; Carll’ ne cre crent to Carles ne crent (562) ; Qu’il en France 
to Qu’il ert en France (726); Anpres to Aprés (774); les desers to les destreiz 
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(805) ; de .xv. lius to de .xv. liues (817) ; leremembret to lur remembret (820) ; 
angl’e to angele (836) ; Guens to Guenes (844) ; entre quascaz marine to entre qu’as 
Cazmarine (956); li .xii. s’alient to li .xii. per s’alient (990); Fier de lance to 
Fier de ta lance (1120); suef pas tenant to suef, le pas tenant (1165); Abirum 
to Balbiun (1215); E sesescriet to E si escriet (1221); le altres to les altres 
(1237); li arcuesques to li arcevesques (1243); que voeillet hair to que tant 
voeillet hair (1244); Guardet arere to Guardet a tere (1251); E Gerins to 
Engelers (1261); li ment to li met (1271); a flurs e ad or to ad or e a flurs 
(1276) ; e l’osberc e brace to e l’osberc e la brace (1343) ; lespalles to les espalles 
(1344) ; e bronie safree to e la bronie safree (1372) ; Malvais servis to Malvais 
servise (1406); a millere to a millers (1417); seint Michel de paris to seint 
Michel del Peril (1428); tresqu’as de Guitsand to tresqu’al port de Guitsand 
(1429) ; lacent cil elme to Luisent cil elme (1452); Sarraz me to Sarrazin me 
(1484); s’espee to sun helme (1531); Dient paient to Dient paien (1590); le 
herbe to l’herbe (1612); tint valeri e to tint Valence e (1626); La labaille est 
meilleuse to La bataille est merveilluse (1653); Trent cez poinz to Trenchent 
cez poinz (1655); Munlt grant to Mult grant (1679); la vemes to la veimes 
(1731); Enfuerunt to Enfuerunt nos (1750), one line above, the scribe spells 
this pronoun nus; est il nient to est nient (1770); caignes to cataignes (1850) ; 
barunt to barun (1889); Que recoistre to Que reconoistre (1993); al tere to a 
la tere (2013). 


To economize time and space I halt midway of the poem, in this record of 
emendations. They are all certainly to be commended. Possibly Prof. Bédier 
himself was scarcely aware, when he set out on his notable task, how formidable 
would be the enumerated list of his conjectures. But as we presently shall see, 
this imposing array of corrections by no means exhausts the list of similar cases 
that cry aloud for emendation. Holding ourselves strictly within the limits sug- 
gested by Prof. Bédier’s own method of procedure, we find ourselves, by way 
of illustration, confronted with the following situation: As appears early in 
the course of the poem, the inept Oxford scribe—either, no doubt, because he 
was little acquainted, as a copyist, with the customary use of the tilde over a 
vowel to indicate a succeeding nasal, or perhaps because he was simply negligent in 
reproducing the tilde (as well as, in the first following example, in using a simple 
pb for p barré)—writes Li eperes (1. 16) for Li empereres; derupet (19) for 
derumpet; enveius (42) for enveiuns; puig (415) for puign; gentemet (2099) 
for gentement; demet (3010) for demente. Since Prof. Bédier has himself 
made all of these corrections, is it not rather by oversight than by intention that he 
prints (57) the MS. reading trecher for trencher? 

De nos ostages ferat trecher les testes ; 
or estrage (1236) for. estrange? 
Barbarins est, d’un estrage pais; 
or flabur (1809) for fambur? 
Osbercs e helmes i getent grant flabur ; 
or se ist (2260) for s’en ist? 
Par les oreilles fors se ist la cervel 


(cf. Fors s’en eissirent, 1. 1776; and correct also Ja cervel to li cervel, since the 
word here stands in a masculine assonance, and the scribe makes the same dis- 
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tinction of gender between cervel and cervelle as is made in Mod. French, cf. 
1356 and 1764); or eperere (2846) for emperere? 


Esveillez est li eperere Carles; 


or esembl’ (3286) for ensembl’? 
Cil d’Ociant ierent esembl’ ot mei. 


Examples of many sorts of such uncorrected blunders might be adduced; 
but most insistent of all are the constantly occurring ones involving a 
faulty measure of the verse—cases in which, in the eloquent words of M. Bédier: 


“Privée de la forte cadence des décasyllabes et de la sonorité des belles 
assonances, la strophe du vieux trouvére n’est qu’un moulin sans eau (p. xiv).” 

To be sure, M. Bédier is here speaking of the inadequacy of a prose render- 
ing. Yet how much more serious is the pain inflicted by being compelled to 
read a great French epic in the broken, halting, distressful measure negligently 
imposed upon it by a belated, untutored Anglo-Norman scribe. Would that the 
lovers of poetry in all lands—and of the Chanson de Roland in particular—might 
by the urgent persuasiveness of their united appeals prevail on the editor of the 
forthcoming definitive edition to modify the plan of the work in this all-im- 
portant respect. When it becomes a question of the systematic disregard of 
the Old-French poetic rhythm, on the implied plea that at a period later than the 
composition of the poem the Anglo-Normans—for whom it was not intended— 
became unresponsive to the beauties of the continental French poetic structure 
which are so charmingly exemplified and abundantly (if somewhat cryptically) 
attested in the Oxford manuscript, the situation is one that calls for an earnest 
reappraisal of literary values. 

Having brilliantly and successfully won his battle for the recognition of 
the unity, integrity and authority of the unique manuscript of the Chanson de 
Roland, it may be feared that M. Bédier is in danger of forgetting that, with the 
exception of the “cinquantaine” (p. ix) of difficult lines that may still continue 
to cause perplexity, the blunders of the Oxford scribe are as transparent as the 
noonday sunlight, and offer no sufficient excuse for wishing to overlook or blink 
them. When, for example, we read in the Oxford facsimile and in Prof. 
Bédier’s text (730) : 

D’enz de sale uns veltres avalat 


we may be just as sure that the author wrote: 
D’enz de la sale uns veltres avalat, 

as Prof. Bédier appears to be certain, on reading in the Oxford facsimile (1343) : 
Sanglant en ad e l’osbere e brace 

that the author really wrote: 
Sanglant en ad e l’osberc e /a brace. 


Ail the same, the experience of the reader, whether simple or sophisticated, in 
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stumbling over D’enz de sale, is neither pleasing nor edifying. In line 827 the 
same situation exists: 


.xx. milie Francs unt en Ja lur cumpaigne. 
At verse 714, the reader again must stumble in the first hemistich: 
En un bruill par sum les puis remestrent. 


The Old-French scholar, who knows that the author must have written Enz en 
un bruill (cf. ll. 93, 501, 510, 1266, 1331), will have time to reflect that, at least 
for the enjoyment of poetry (and what else is poetry for?), “knowledge is a 
vain thing.” 

Once only the scribe has used the Anglo-Norman spelling for ferai (Einz i 
frai, 300). Why should the reader be made to stumble? 

Since we find, in the language of the scribe (1265) : 


L’osberc li rumpt entresque a la charn, 
would it be too violent, in verse 685, to read 


Ki l’en conduistrent entresque en la mer, 


instead of the scribe’s blundering “ tresque en la mer”? 
Why be made to stumble in the second hemistich of 3452? 


Quant Naimun veit nafret devant sei, 


when Il. 2181 and 2300 have dedevant vos and dedevant lui? 
Or why must we stumble at 
Guardet a Ja tere, veit sun nevod gesir (2885), 
when 9 lines below (2894), the scribe writes correctly, 
Guardet a tere, veit gesir sun nevuld.? 
In line 731, 
Que vint a Carles /é galops e les salz, 
the reader, of whatever category, would no doubt prefer to take the first of his 
definite articles, like the second, in an unobtrusive and undiacriticized spelling, 
knowing that such erudite matters may well be left to the uncovenanted mercies of 
the philologists, and will be found duly ticketed in the Notes. 
At line 602, is it a mere inconclusive guess that 
Puis si cumencet a venir ses tresors 
should read 
Puis si cumencet a uvrir ses tresors? 





“Unless, as is quite possible, in the language of the author the final ¢ of 
Guardet is treated as silent in 2885, but as still persistent in 2894. This, it seemy 
to me, is a question for the editor to decide, not one to be left for the reader 
to puzzle over. If the editor concludes that the ¢ is silent in 2885, then he will 
do well to suppress it in his text. The case is a typical one as affecting the proper 
function of an editor of the Chanson de Roland, and arises many times over. 
It was occurrences of this kind that induced Gaston Paris to infer that at the 
period of the composition of the poem this final t was hovering between sur- 
vival and extinction—a state of affairs which he indicated graphically by using 
in his E-xtraits, a dot subscript to mark the “t caduc.” Serious students of 
the poem are always interested on having this explanation made to them. 
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In a case like this, would it not be better to read uvrir in the first place, and then, 
in the Notes, regale the reader as much as one likes on the relative merits of 
the MS. and the emendation? 

It seems impossible to determine from the manuscript whether the scribe 
writes sauie or saiue. At the first occurrence of the word (1. 20), Prof. Bédier 
prints savie, but on the same page (1. 24), and always elsewhere, saive. It 
would appear preferable to print everywhere savie. 

If we compare Il. 407 and 609: 


Un faldestoet out suz l’umbre d’un pin, 
; Un faldestoed i out d’un olifant, 
with |. 115: 
Un faldestoed i unt, fait tut d’or mer, 


it will be natural to print, 1. 115: 
Un faldestoed i out, fait tut d’or mer. 


Since line 216 is the only one that violates the nasal assonance in a laisse 
of 16 lines, and since, in line 1276, for the sake of the assonance, M. Bédier trans- 
poses Ki est a flurs e ad or to Ki est ad or e a flurs, he will be inclined, for con- 
sistency, to transpose the words of line 216 so as to read: 


Ne ben ne mal sun nevuld ne respunt. 


Since line 474 is the only one that violates the assonance in a laisse of 17 lines, 
he will be inclined to transpose the words of that line to read: 


Mult i avrez orguillos parcuner. 


Since, in 1. 3708, the word damisele violates both the meter and the asso- 
nance while the word dame would preserve both, and since in 1. 290 contrire has 
been changed to contraire to conform to the assonance, it would be consistent in 
1. 3708 to read: 


As li venue Alde, une bele dame. 


Since se is the Oxford scribe’s form, as well as the regular Old-French 
form, for the conjunction ‘if,’ it would seem better to read: 


423, Par lui orrez s’i avrez pais u nun, 
3169, N’i ad Franceis, si a lui vient juster, 
3557, Dites, baron, por Deu, si m’aiderez.® 


It will be observed that in these various suggestions the attention has been 
confined to the very simplest cases, which fall in line with the emendations al- 
ready introduced by Prof. Bédier. Most of them, it is true, involve a read- 
justment of either the measure or the assonance. Here perhaps Prof. Bédier 
would entirely disavow the meter, the case-forms and the verb-forms as criteria 
or tests of the correctness of the verse. If so, I cannot refrain from taking 
issue. To my mind the Oxford text of the Chanson de Roland gives conclusive 


3 Apropos of the adverb i (Mod.-French y) may I take advantage of a foot- 
note to ask the opinion of scholars whether this word—which by some has been 
referred to rp1 and by others to HIC—is not to be derived from 11 when it means 
‘there’ and from uic when it means ‘here’; similarly, en would come from 
HINC when it means ‘hence’ and from INDE when it means ‘thence’: Je m’en vais 
(HINC VADO), tu t’en vas (INDE VADIS). 
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evidence that the author was not only a consummate poet in the larger sense, but 
also an expert in the use of literary French and an accurate versifier in every 
detail of his art. Is it or is it not the purpose of an editor to reproduce, wherever 
possible, the language of his author? Can any one doubt the answer? Yet Prof. 
Bédier seems to support the negative proposition. 

The question of the case-forms is, as intimated above, far less important. 
Here, almost the only blunders perpetrated by the scribe—or, if one prefers, 
almost the only examples of the Anglo-Norman substitution of accusatives for 
nominatives—occur in connection with second declension nouns and adjectives 
employed as predicates (the rule of the s). The author’s careful use of the 
more intricate third declension (nouns with increment and displacement of 
stress: quens, conte; ber, barun) is in most instances faithfully reflected by the 
scribe. But suppose we consider for a moment an editor’s possible duty towards 
the question of the case-forms. Let us compare, for example, Il. 618 and 1562: 


618. Atant i vint uns paiens, Valdabruns, 
1562. D’altre part est un paien, Valdabrun. 


Is there any reasonable doubt that in line 618 the scribe has copied accurately 
the case-forms used by the author, while in line 1562 he has allowed himself to 
fall into the later case-obliteration of his own time? Suppose the modern editor 
has the temerity to make the case-obliteration of 1562 conform to the case- 
discrimination of 618, is there any manque de piété (p. xii) in that? [“ Ne 
devons-nous pas toute piété a notre langue, telle quelle se parlait dans les 
seigneuries normandes et angevines d’Angleterre?”] And how about the ques- 
tion of the manque de piété to the unknown author, whose paramount interests in 
the matter can be represented solely by his editors. 

For one or two examples of the author’s regularity as preserved by the 
scribe, compare 


285. Tant par fut bels tuit si per l’en esguardent, 
297. Tu n’ies mes hom ne jo ne sui tis sire. 


One interesting phase of the constitution of the text is that in several in- 
stances, to judge from the face-to-face translation, Prof. Bédier had it in mind 
to make textual changes that, probably by oversight, were not introduced. Thus: 


1306. Sun fort escut par mi le cors li mist 
(where the scribe has inadvertently substituted escut for espiet) is translated: 
“a travers le corps lui met son fort épieu.” 
1249. Empeint le ben, que mort [i.e., molt] le fait brandir 
is translated: “il appuie fortement, le secoue et l’ébranle.” 


3212. Co est de la tere ki fut al rei Flurit 
A itel ore... 


is translated: “la terre qui appartenait alors au roi Flori,” as if the italicized 
words were A icel’ ore (which Prof. Bédier probably intended to print). 

At |. 3269 the manuscript has Des Canelius. Prof. Bédier, following Venice,‘ 
translates : “ Dix Chananéens.” 
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As to the merits and charm of the translation in general there is naturally 
little need to speak. It would be a pleasure alike to the reviewer and to his 
readers if there were space to cite many striking examples. One happy turn in 
particular deserves to be signalized. So far as I am aware the expression 
Tere Majur (600, 818, 952, 1532, 1659) has not been before rendered by Terre 
des Aieux (TERRA Majorum). Presumably this interpretation is original with 
Prof. Bédier. It is certainly most felicitous, and makes an important contribu- 
tion to the vocabulary of the Chanson de Roland.—To certain other renderings 
exception may perhaps be taken. M. Bédier (together apparently with all the 
commentators) understands the phrase Par num d’ocire (43, 149, etc.) to mean 
‘dit-il périr.’ Is it not rather a colloquial form of asseveration, ‘as sure as 
killing,’ ‘as sure as death’? 


1015. Malvaise essample n’en serat ja de mei, 
“ Jamais mauvais exemple ne viendra de moi.” 
Rather : “ Jamais mauvaise histoire ne sera racontée 4 mon sujet.” (For a similar 
sentiment cf. 1063, 1076.) In 


3979. Tant ad oit e sermun e essample, 


which is translated: “ Elle a entendu tant de sermons et de paraboles, the mean- 
ing is more nearly brought out. 


1104. Veeir poez dolente (est la) rereguarde; 
Ki ceste fait, jamais n’en ferat altre: 
“Qui aura fait aujourd’hui l’arriére-garde 
N’en fera jamais une autre.” 
Ceste I take to be here a feminine-neuter pronoun, not referring directly to 
rereguarde. 
2364. Cleimet sa culpe e menut e suvent 
“ A faibles coups e souvent, il bat sa coulpe.” 


Menut here reinforces suvent. Cf.: 


1426. Chiedent i fuildres e menut e suvent ; 
and also Aiol 302: 
E souvent et menu grans cos feres. 
Line 443. . .. mist la main a l’espee, 
Cuntre dous deie l’ad del furrel getee, 
is translated: “Il met la main a son épée. II I’a tirée du fourreau la longueur 
de deux doigts.”—Not the longueur but the largeur of two fingers. 
It remains to point out, for the benefit of another edition, the comparatively 
small number of those typographical errors against which, in such a work, it is 
always so difficult to contend successfully : 





*Since copy for this article was sent to the printer, I have had the happy 
chance to encounter in vol. xii (1921) of G. Hanotaux’ Histoire de la nation 
francaise, in Prof. Bédier’s chapter of the “ Histoire des Lettres,” the following 
passage: “‘ France l’absolue,’ c’est-a-dire la sainte ‘Terre Majour,’ c’est-a-dire 
terra majorum, c’est-a-dire patrie.” 
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Page x, 4 lines from below: Pour qu’on qu’on puisse. 

Page xii, 6 lines from below: Gilie e fist la chartre, read Gilie ... e fist 
la chartre. 

Page xvi, middle: efforts sprituels. 

Line 89 of the poem, misnumbered 90. 

Line 1145 of the poem, misnumbered 1445. 

Line 3620 of the poem, misnumbered 2620. 

L. 811, for seient. VII. read seient .VII.; 1. 1078, for et read e; 1. 2194, for 
beneicun read beneicgun; 1. 2427, for ne read de; 1. 3352 for large initial C read 
large initial L; 1. 3975, for large initial O read large initial Q; p. 311, 1. 8, for 
£° 40° v° read £° 40 v°; p. 317, 2 lines from below, for 3948 (out of proper order) 
read 3848. 

With how great an interest will all lovers of Old-French await the elaborated 
and documented edition of the Chanson de Roland which M. Bédier has in store 
for us. He may be sure that it will be received everywhere with the most enthu- 
siastic appreciation. 

ze: mT. 
NOTES AND NEWS 

To most of the readers of the above not untimely but very inadequate review, 
it will be no news that Prof. Joseph Bédier, together with his highly esteemed 
compatriots, Prof. Paul Hazard, Dr. Bernard Fay, Prof. Edouard LeRoy and 
Prof. Emile Bourgeois, have been secured to give courses of lectures at the com- 
ing summer session of Columbia University. The editors of the Romanic Re- 


VIEW, on behalf of themselves and of all who have looked forward so eagerly to 
the privileges offered by this fortunate consummation, desire to express to these 
distinguished visiting professors a most cordial and’ grateful welcome. The same 
warmth of greeting is extended to the widely honored Italian publicist, Prof. 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, who will lecture on the literature and civilization of his 
native country. 








